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Narrative of a Journey fram Constantinople to England, by Dr. Walsh. 
[2d Notice. ] 

To the leading statements in this work, which bore upon the Tur- 
kish war, we paid particular attention in our last Gaze/te, when we 
had the satisfaction of making it known to our readers. But, as we | 
then inferred, Dr. Walsh’s observations also embraced a multitude 
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be restored by the iurks. They were the only resemblance of mile- 
stones in the ‘Turkish empire. “1 . . 

“We arrived at Kiolikli. This was a large flourishing town 
twenty years ago. It now consists of two or three miserable souses. 
It was, unfortunately for the inhabitants, the scene of action in a con- 
flict between the contending partiesin the revolution of 1807 and 8; 
and several entrenchments, thrown up near the remains of the town, 
mark the field of battle, as do the ruins of houses, scattered over a 
wide space, mark the site of a large town, It is one of the nume- | 
rous melancholy memorials of the rapid decay of this empire, and} 


hive fallen victims to their temerity, or the Turks themselves have 
perished in resisfance ; and, with very few exceptions, the great bod 
of them are, al this day, the same puerile, prejudiced, illiterate, in- 
tractable, stubborn race, that left the mountains of Asia, And so 
indisposed are they to amalgamate with usin any way, that they still 
preserve a marked distinction in the greatest as well as in the mi- 
nutest things—not only in science and literature, but in the move- 
meat of a saw and a razor.” 


—~>—- 
ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 














of perhaps less important particulars, which yet may have conside- 
rable influence on the coutest, and others of a curious general cha- 
racter; and we now turn to these, as being in our pre crag well 
calculated to convey both information and pleasure to the public. | 
They are, of necessity, of a very miscellaneous nature 

On entering the bie that surrounds Constantinople, the auther ' 
says, “ The first and most striking impression was the exceeding soli- 
tude that wo every where around. We were within afew hun- | 
dred yards of the walls of an immense metropolis, where 700,000 | 
eople lived together; but if we were at the same distance only 
rom the ruins of Paimyra, we could not have witnessed more 
silence and desolation. ‘The usual villas which were scattered 


} 


which generally throng the entrance no where to be met with. 
single team of buffaloes, dragging an aruba, or a solitary horseman 
scarcely visible on the horizon, were the only objects that indicated 
the existence of social life close by the great city. Nothing, per- 
haps, marks the indolence and inactivity of the Turkish character 
more than this circumstance. The shores of the Bosphorus are 


one contiaued village. The iniercourse is proprortionably great, and 
the surface of the water is a moving picture of boats passing and 
repassing. ‘This mode of motion is peculiarly adapted to oriental in- 
dolence. The Turk reclines on a cushion, smoking his pipe. and is 
carried the distance he wants to go without exertion or discomposure. 
If he had aresidence in this quarter, he could only walk or ride to it, 
as there are, generally speaking, wo carriages or proper roads on 
which they could run; the vicinity of the city, therefore, on this} 
side is abandoned; and, with the exception of a very few scattered | 
farms, it isa perfect desert. In about four hours we passed San} 
Stephano, on the sea-shore, the usual residence of the Franks, par- | 
ticularly the English, during the autumnal months. It is built ona! 
point of land which projects into the sea; and this promontory is the | 
favourite hauat of quails, who make it their point of starting from, | 
on their migratory excursions. 
foundin different parts of the East, has been always a subject of re-| 
mark; and the island of Ortygia, in the Egwan Sea, was so called | 
from the flocks which frequented it. At Constantinople they are | 
first a luxury, and then the commonest food, of which every one gets 


tired. ‘They first appear, as I have been informed, ona promontory '- 


near Derkon, on the Black Sea; and then on the promontory of San! 
Stephano, on the sea of Marmora. It should seem, therefore, that 
their migration was from Russia, and their progress towards Africa. 
When they land, and before they take their flight, the ground is 
covered with them, and as you walk along, they spring up from every | 
little tuft or bush: on the next day they are gone. [tis very remar- 
kable, that while every year presents this phenomenon, just under 
the eye, and circumscribed to a particular spot, nobody can really 
tell from whence they come, or whither they go. After the most: 
diligent inquiry, J never could learn that they had been scen ina 
flock flying over either land or sea. To account for this, it has been 
asserted that they migrate in the night; but if they crossed the Black 
Sea. they must be on the wing during the day, forthey have no rest- 
ing-place until they arrive at Derkon.” 

he route on the first day is represented as extremely bad, even 
or an individual traveller; the weather, however, was stormy, and 
the season winter. Still it must present great difficulties against the 
@pproach of an army; and farther on 


| 
| 


near the suburbs of a large city were not to be seen, and the crowds | 
A | 


: > ° janissaries ar | . ifere iecions ¢ . 
The immense quantity of these birds | Jamtssaries attached to the palaces of the different missions at Con | no means common. 


r. W. says, “The road | 


Which leads through these plains is nothing more than a beaten path | 


Over the grass, every one pursuing that which he prefers. In sum-_ 
mer it is of a limited breadth; but in winter, when the rain sets in, 


the usual path is impassable, and every traveller seeks a new one be- 
side the former 


dred yards wide. 
marks. At long intervals he sees two little tumuli, not quite so large 


; so that in some places the road is three or four hun- | razor from him—ours draws it to bim; the carpenter, on the contra- | 


The traveller, however, is directed by certain: 


as hay-ricks between which the wey poten: these are called Sand- | 
the 


Jak Sherif Tepe, or the Hillocks o 
expeditions against the infidels in 
visi’ for the night, two mounds were raised, on one of which was 
Planted the standard ot Mahomet, which formed the centre of the 
dae mpment. There are no tumuli of a larger size or more ancient 
, e in this neighbourhood. As those, however, are at very distant 
Dtervals, other directions were necessary. 
TY acold Scythian wind passes over these plains, carrying with it im- 
Mense drifts of snow, 
Mer tracks, Trav 


Sacred Standard. On all 


the drift. 
Portant news from Shumla to Ci rama 


e, tenes several days, and nearly peris 
Htervals alo 
Greater ny 


th 


Europe, wherever the army en- | 


' 


| manner of building a house. 


In January and Februa- 


which soon obliterate all appearance of for-| ries since they crossed the Hellespont, and transported themselves 
wn vellers then miss their way, and numbers are every | from Asia to Europe; during all that time they had been in constant 
* ound dead in About ten years ago a salictar, bearing | contact with European habits and manners, aad, at times, even 

le, missed his way in | penetrated as far as Vienna, and so occupied the very centre of 


‘ ed, with all his suite. | Christendom. Yet while all the people around them have been ad- 
, at his own expense, erected stone posts at convenient | vencing iw the 


ng the whole line. Some few of these remain, but the | stood still and refused to move; and such is there repugnance to any 
mber are broken or fallen; nor is it likely they wil ever ' assimilation, that almost all the men who attempted to improve them, 


the extinction of its population. In twenty years 4 large town is re- 


duced to three houses, and scarcely a trace left ef the former, or its 


| 

The History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, from 1749 to 1774, 
inhabitants.” | 
| 
| 


comprising a delailed Narrative of the Origin and Early Stages of 
the American Revolution. By Thomas Hutchinson, Fsq. L.L.D,, 
formerly Governor of the Province. Edited from the Author's 


MS. by his Grandson, the Rev. John Hutchinson, M.A. Lon- 
don, 1828. Murray. 


At Burghaz “the weather was dark and doubtful, at intervals spit- 
ting rain. We wandered from the road in the pitehy darkness, and 
got entangled in cardens and old houses, and here we floundered tor 
a long time before we regained the road. At length the horizon be- 
came streaked with a parallel gleam of light, which indicated a clear} In the whole compass of history there is nothing which offers so 

ay, and extricated us forin our difficulties. We were now on the | many and such fertile and useful subjects for reflection as those popu- 
spot which was the limit of the Russian campaign in 18)0. The lar movements which effect changes in the governments of states. 
main body of the army proceeded no farther than Shumla; but} It would appear, that, notwithstanding the repeated trials which the 
clouds of Cossack Tartars had passed the Baikan, and rode up to| human race has made of the various forms of civil polity, no very 
the suburbs of Burghaz, which is within eighty-four miles of Constan- | distinct idea of the advantages and disadvantages of each kind of 
tinople, having plundered the country the whole way. The country | government has been genera!ly formed. We every day meet with 


| was the same flat denuded plain as that we had passed the day be-} persons, otherwise well informed, wi.o ‘x political matters are as ig- 
|fore. and these Tartars must have felt themselves at home. 


About | norant as savages, and take up such notious as they may be said to 


| nine o'clock, however, we arrived at a wood, and the trees were the entertain, from the last newspaper they read, the last speaker they 
| first we had met since we left Constantinople—a distance of one, listen to, or the last friend who has dogmatized in their presence. 
|bundred miles. This wood was a grateful variety, and continued for | But, if we look more deeply into the subj 
very populous, and from Constantinople to near the Black Sea b= 


wt, we shell perhaps gene- 
‘cree hours, to the vicinity of Kirklesi ’’ ‘rally find that men’s political opinions ave much more influenced 

liere the author relates some singular characteristics of the Tur-| than is commonly supposed. by their physical constitution; eflemi- 
kish nation “The Turks of this place are so rude and ignorant, | nate bodies, and such as are subject to sudden and violent changes, 
| that they thinka man degraded who anderstands any other language | as the bodies of Asiatic nations, are apt to beget a preference for ar- 
lthan ‘Turkisy; when [ addressed Mustapha, therefore, in English, at! bitrary power, while the iron frame, generating self-confidence and 
{the post-house, he could not answer, as it would have exposed us, pride, is, on the contrary, the parent of liberal notions, or et !cast of 
both to the contempt and insult of the fellows about us, from which | a stromg love of personal liberty. 


| he had no meats of protection. It had happened to him, he said, in | This is the chief reason why nations deficient in knowledge sub- 
| the same place before, and both he and the gentleman he travelled | mit, towards the end of their career, to despotic rule, while the igno- 

with were attacked and in great danger. This determined hostility | pant but more vigorous inhabitants of new countries stand up for 
io knowledge is, perhaps, the most extraordinary trait in the Turkish | their rights, and achieve their freedom. Every body has heard or 


UM, We 


’ 
} 


character, and distinguis) es (hem from every other nation at the pre- | read the history of the war of independence in America; but an in- 


sent day. It is hardly possible to conceive a people priding them- | imate knowledge of the causes which estranged our transatlantic 


selves on being ignorant, and despising those who are not so. Nor is} colonies from the parent state, and of the various transformations 
this confined to the rude rabble of Kirklesi. There is a number of | through which dissatisfretion passed ere it became rebellion, is by 


: ; Governor Hutchinson, the historian of the 
stantinople, as guards of honour, and they are in constant communi. | province of Massachusciis, aad author of the work now before us, 
cation with the inmates of the palaces. The only one I ever heard | was a distinguished actor in those troubled scenes. which he has des- 
of, who acquired a knowledge of a Frank language, was Mustapha, | cried with an able and apparently faithful pen, though, from various 
and he was a renegado, and did it atthe bazard of his life. The pre-| causes, he was unfavourable to the independence of America, and 
judice is not less among the upper and educated classes. The Turks, | discovers a strong prejudice against many of the popular leaders. 
in their intercourse with foreign nations, are always obliged to use| His character, however, both asa man and as an author, apperrs to 
rayas as interpreters. The important function of dragoman to the | be heid in great estimation in the republic ; and, indeed, the present 
Porte was always performed by Greeks till the late insurrection; and! work, which nay be regarded as the third volume of his “ History 
when the Turks thought they no longer could confide in them, there | of Massachusetts,” seems to have been published in consequence of 
could not be found in the empire one, of themselves, capable or wil-| the pressing entreaties of several citizens of the United States. To 
ling to hold a communication ina foreign language, and they were | show the opinion entertained of Governor Hutchinson in America, 
chliged to confer the situation onaJew. They have since that,| and the value set upon his literary productions, we shall copy from 
however, established a seminary for the instruction of a few young | the editor's preface what may be regarded as the history of the pub- 


Turks in different Frank languages, that they may be able to under- | lication, convinced that whoever is likely to feel an interest in the 


take and discharge a duty so important and confidential, and no lon-| work will be pleased with learning to whose exertions and care he 
ger depend on the suspicious fidelity of a This tardy and owes it. 


reluctant adoption of a measure so indispensable, is a strong proof 
of the pertinacity they adhere to ancient prejudices, which no one 
but a man of the energetic character of the present sultan could dare | 
to Oppose, or oppose with any effect.” 


Other traits of character are thus amusingly mentioned: Mustapha, 
the janizary, was under the hands of a barber; and Dr. W. observes, 
“ Here I had occasion to remark the strange aptitude of a Turk to 
differ from a Frank, even in his most trifling habits. The house next 
to the barber’s shop was in progress of building, and there was a man 
Writing down some inventory. All the persons I saw engaged were 
Working ina manner ooposite to our ussge. The barber pushed the 


“The appearance of a work fifty years after being completed for 
the press, renders it necessary to expluin both the occasion of the 
delay, and the grounds on which it is still deemed suitable for pub- 
lication. The editor is proud to state, that the same deep respect 
for legitimate authority, and the same ready submission to its decrees, 
which the reader will discover in the whole of Governor Hutchin- 
son’s public conduct, as detailed in this work, descended, without 
diminution, to his late representatives, the editor's venerable uncle 
and father: and that, in accordance with such feelings, when the 
Government of Eagland had acquiesced in the dismemberment of 
the empire, both those gentlemen resisted every inducement to give 
to the public the following pages, ata time when they were eagerly 
songht, lest the publication of such a work, on their part, should, not- 
withstanding its unimbittered tone, have a tendency to deepen dis- 
cordant feelings between countries, finally separated, indeed, as pa- 
rent and colony, but re-allied, as independeat powers, by the treaty 
of peace in 1783. Such, in fact, had been Governor Hutchinson's 
own reluctance to give personal offence, that, though he wrote bis 
work five or six years before the treaty, which be did not survive to 
witvess, yet, when about to describe the characters of some of the 
leading revolutionists, he left a discretionary power with his repre- 
sentatives, of imtroducing or omitting the passage (page 293-293), 
having prefaced it with the words, ‘ Here insert as follows, if thought 
proper.’ A vote, however, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
passed in 1818, to solicit the immediate appearance of this work ; 
and the earnest applications of literary gentlemen in Americe, which 
were forwarded, with the vote, to the editor’s father, furnished deci- 
sive evidence that the lapse of years had thrown the events of the re- 
volutionary period sufficiently into distance, to pat an end to the only 
important obstacle to publication. Subsequent delay has been mere- 
ly accidental, 





ry drew the saw to him, for all the teeth were set in—ours pushes it 
from him, for all the teeth are set out; the mason sat while he laid 
on the stones—ours always stands; the scribe wrote on his hand, 
and from right to left—ours always writes on a desk or table, and 
from left to right: but the most ridiculous difference existed in the 
We begin at the bottom, and finish to 
the top: this house was a frame of wood, which the Turks began at 
the top, and the upper rooms were finished and inhabited, while all 
below was like a lantern. However absurd these minutia may ap- 
pear to you, they are traits of Tarkish character, which form, with 
other things, a striking peculiarity. It is now more than four centu- 


march of improvement, in various ways, they have 
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inducement _ : 
America, whilst they cleatly evinced that political excitem 
at an end, bore also the strongest testittony to the high estimation in 
which the author was held, as the historian of his native country. 
In"proof of this, the vote and applications alluded to; are here intro- 
duced. s 
“ Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Historical oe ; 
“ c 
Voted, That the President be desired, in the 1 
ty, to make application to Elisha Hutchinsony 
and other descendants and representatives of the , 
inson, Esq., formerly Governor of Massachu Bay, to obtain the 
continuation, or unpublished part, of his History, and to express the 
sense of the Society on the great value of that work, and the desire 
of the community on this @de of the Atlantic to enjoy the complete 
labours of that distinguished antiquary. 
“ Attest, 





” 
te 


Cua. LowEtt, 

“ Recording Secretary. 

“The President of the Historical Society, Judge Davis, in for- 
warding the above vote, thus expresses his own sentiments:— 

“ Boston, March 1, 1820. 

“« Sir,—In transmitting to = the inclosed vote of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Task leave to add an expression of my ear- 
nest wishes that the overture may be acceptably received. The re- 
putation of Governor Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts rests 
on the solid basis of utility and truth. As a full, correct, and faith- 
ful accdunt of the rise and hy ay of an important portion of our 
country, for the time embraced by the narrative, it is of inestimable 
value. It is this character of the work which renders it peculiarly 
desirable that any collections, or compositions of the venerable au- 
thor, designed for the completion of his plan, should be, in some 
way, presented to the public. The information given to us by Mr. 
Boott, who was favoured with your frank communications relative 
to manuscripts of this description, has strengthened our convictions 
that it is our duty to solicit the use aad perusal of those papers. Mr. 
Boott will do us the*favour of gee ro, to you our application. 
The Society will consider itself honoured in being the repository, 
or medium of publication, of any of those manuscripts; and will re- 
gard the acquisition as a most interesting addition to the many histo- 
rical documents which they have collected and published. I have 
the honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, \ 

“Your obedient servant, Joun Davis, 
« President Mass. Hist. Soc. 
“ Elisha Hutchinson. Esq. 

‘This letter was accompanied by the following, from the former 
President of the Society, Christopher Gore, Esq. LL.D.:— 

‘“ Waltham, Feb. 18, 1820. 

“ Sir,—As a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, I 
am in common with my associates, solicitous of executing the pur- 
poses of this institution. 

“ Towards this end, we are desirous of possessing, that we may 
preserve and publish, whatever may have been collected by your ve- 
nerable father for the completion of bis valuable History of the Pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay. 

“The accuracy and fidelity of his work are universally felt and 


| very young, asmember for Boston, and, after a 


nt was|ment of his mind by study, and of 

























few years, was re- 
moved to the council. He found more satisfaction in the improve- 
Mi estate by eéonomy, that in the 

common business of the general asseinbly, and hadetaken no very 
active part during the S yimy tions of Mr. Shirley and Mr. Pow- 
nall. In general he wa8, in those times, considered rather as a fa- 
vourer of the prerogative, than of the opposition to it. But Mr.Tem- 
ple, thé surveyor-general of the customs, having married Mr. Bow- 
doin’s daughter, and having differed with governor Bernard, and 
connected himself with Mr. Otis, and others in the opposition, Mr. 
Bowdoin, from, that time, entered into the like connexions. The 


resérved in his temper, he would not have acquired popularity in 
any other way. His talents for political controversy,’ especially 
when engaged in opposition, soon became conspicuous. He had 
been uséd to metaphysical distinctions, and his genius was better 
adapted to entangle and darken, than to unfold and elucidate. 

“The act of parliament laying duties on wines, &c., and the pro- 
posed stamp act, then engaged the attention of the colonies. Mr. 
Bowdoin, though of the council, greatly encouraged, if he did not 
first propose, the association for leaving off the custom of mourning 
dress for the loss of deceased friends; and for wearing, on all occa- 
sions, the common mannfactures of the country. He found his im- 
portance to be much increased by the removal of the lieutenant-go- 
vernor from the council, and he was the principal cause of the coun- 
cil’s acceding to the demand of the house, that the lieutenant-gover- 
nor shail be excluded from the debates of council, at which all for- 
mer lieutenant-governors had been present as often as they thought 
fit.” p. 293-4. 

Next comes the portrait of Mr. Samuel Adams.—“ Mr. S. Adams’s 
father had been one of the directors of the land bank, in 1741, which 
was dissolved by an uct of parliament. After his decease, his estate 
was put up to sale by public auction, under authcrity of an act of the 
general assembly. The son first'made himself conspicuous on this 
occasion. He attended the sale, threatened the sheriff to bring an 
action against him, and threatened all who should attempt to enter 
upon the estate, under pretence of a purchase; and, by intimidating 
both the sheriff and those persons who intended to purchase, he pre- 
vented the sale, kept the estate in his possession, and the debt to the 
land bank company remained unsatisfied. 

“He was afterwards a collector of taxes for the town of Boston, 
and made defalvation, which caused an additional tax upon the inha- 
bitants. 

“ These things were unfavourable to his character, but the deter- 
mined spirit which he showed in the cause of liberty, would have 
covered a multitude of such faults. He was. for near twenty years, 
a writer against government in the public newspapers: at first, but an 
indifferent one: long practice caused him to arrive at great perfec- 
tion, and to acquire a talent of artfully and failaciously insinuating 
into the minds of his readers a prejudice against the characters of all 
whom he attacked, beyond any other man I ever knew. This ta- 
lent he employed in the messages, remonstrances, and resolves of 
the house of representatives, most of which were of his composition, 
and he made more converts to his cause by calumniating governors, 
and other servants of the crown, than by strength of reasoning. The 
benefit to the town, from his defence of their liberties, he supposed 








acknowledged. His means of acquiring information were great, and, 
from what he was pleased to publish, his industry in collecting, and | 
eare im preserving, are so conspicuous, as to make us desire, with 


much solicitude, whatever treasures he had procured in addition to | acters, and injuring them more than if he had robbed them of their 


the volumes extant. 

“IT shall therefore consider it as a particular mark of your kindness 
to me, and also to the country, if you will have the goodness to in 
dulge the Society with such memorials and writings, relating to the | 


history of our native land, es he may have left, and you may not 


think inexpedient to communicate 

“ By so doing, the son will add to the obligations we owe to the 
parent, forthe much esteemed gift which, during his life, he made to 
us, and the world, of the rise and progress of onr society. 

“ Without the honour of a personal acquaintance, 1 have taken 
the liberty to address you on this subject, and pray you to accept, as 
my apology for the intrusion, the motiwes I have expressed, and my 
estimation of the politeness and benevolence of your character. [ 
have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, 

“ Your very obedient and faithful servant, 
C. Gore. 
“ Elisha Hutchinson, Esq. 

‘On the same occasion, the Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D.D., 

President of Harvard College, Caabridge, addressed the subjoined 


letter te the editor’s father, who graduated in that University in! 


1762. 
* Cambridge University, New England, 
* February 24, 182. 
“ Sir,—I have reason to believe that you will consider my official 
situation as furnishing some apology for this communication, in which 
Task to be allowed to unite with the members of the Historical So- 


an equivalent to his arrears as their collector; and the prevailing 
principle of the party, that the end justified the means, probably qui- 
eted the remorse he must have felt, from robbing men of their char- 


estates.” p. 294-5. 

The portrait of Mr. Hawley is worthy of being placed by the side 
vf one of our own Puritans.—‘ Mv. Hawley was a native of Norttit 
ampton, in the county of Harapshire. His mother was sister to Co- 
lonel Stoddard, who, all his life had great influence in that county; 
and the nephew derived some of iis importance from tke uncle, but 
more from his own strong natural parts, improved by a liberal edu- 
cation, and the study and practice of the law. He Aad a very fair 
character asa practitioner, and some instances have been mentioned 
of singular scrupulosity, and of his refusing and ye‘urning fees when 
they appeared to him greater than the cause deserv: Pe was 
strict in religious observances. Being upon his turn home from a 
journey, the sun set, upon a Saturday evening, when he was within 
a few miles of his house. He remained where he was until the sun 
set the next day, and then finished his journey. [le was, however, 








violentin his resentments. He had been at the head of an opposi- 
tion to the minister of the town where he lived, and the chief cause | 
of his leaving the town and removing into another colony. Ina few | 
years after, he made a public acknowledgment of his unwarrantable | 
conduct in this affair, which be caused (o be published in the news- 

apers. This ingenious confession raised his character more than 
his intemperate conduct had lessened it. He was subject to glooms, 
which confined him, and rendered him, while they lasted, unfit for 
business. Men of this habit, when the glooms are off, frequently go 
| into the contrary extreme; but he always maintained great deceney 
and propriety of behaviour, with the appearance of gravity and seri- | 














ai | August 2 


with such rapidity, that it was commonly believed among the vulgar 
that he had purchased a valuable diamond for a small sum, and sold 


itat its full price. But the secret lay in his importing from St. Eu- ° 


statia great quantities of tea in molasses hogsheads, which sold at a 
very great advance; and by importing, at the same time, a few 
chests from England, he freed the rest from suspicion, and always 
hed the reputation of a fairtrader. He was also concerned in sup- 
plying the officers of the army, ordnance, and navy, and made easy 
and advantageous remittances. When he died he left to his nephew 
more than fi ty thousand pounds sterling, besides the reversion, after 


the death of his widow, of twenty thousand pounds inore. 
name of a friend to liberty was enough to make him popular. Being } 


“The uncle was always on the side of government. The neph- 
ew’s ruling passion was a fondness for popular applause. He chan- 
ged the course of his unele’s business, and built, and employed in 
trade, a great nuinber of ships ; and in this way, and by building at 
the same time several houses, he found work for a great many trades- 
men, made himself popular, was chosen select man, representative, 
moderator of town meetings, &c- he associated with those who were 
called friends to liberty. His natural powers were moderate and 
had been very little improved by study, or application to any kind of 


science. Hisruling passion kept him from ever loosing sight of its 


object ; but he was fickie, and inconstant in the means of pursuing 
it ; and though for the most part he was closely attached to Mr. Sam- 
uc! Adams, yet be has repeatedly broken off from all connexion with 
him for several! months tegether partly by inattention to his private 


affairs, and partly for want of judgment, he- became greatly involved 


and distressed, and the estate was lost with much greater rapidity 


than it had been acquired.” p: 296—8. 


We shall close our extracts from this work with the following 
curious account of the trial of a man at Boston, for piracy. 
“The trial of a person for piracy, committed upon the high seas 


properly, though at but afew leagues distance from Boston, deserves 


to he mentioned ; if for no other reason, for the unparalleled cruelty 
and inhumanity of the fact ; but there were, besides, circumstances 
attending the prosecution and trial, which show the prejudices of 
party in a very strong light. 

‘In the autumn of 1772, the crew of a small fishing schooner, and 
one passenger in her, sailed from Boston, bound to Chatham, a har- 
bour on the back of Cape Cod. The next morning she was discov- 
ered between the harbour and tke island of Nantucket, having no- 
body on board but the passengers, who made a signal of distress, and 
who gave en account, that, after Jeaving Boston the vessel was 
bourded in the evening by a large boat, rowed with 12 oars, which 
came from a large schooner lying to at a great distance ; that the 
boat’s crew had murdered the whole company of the fishing vessel, 
consisting of three men and a boy, had plundered the vessel, and them 
left her with her helm lashed, and her sails standing. and properly 
trimmed ; that the passenger, supposing it to be a boat from one ot 
the king’s schooners, and that he should be impressed, had conceal- 
ed himself, by hanging by his hands over the tafferel, and that when 
the boat left the fishing vessel, he returned within board, and as, soon 
as the large schooner was out of sight, made sail and stood out to 
sea. There was much blood upon deck, and traces of blood which 
run out atthe scuppers, and marks of plunder, by broken boxes, 
stove casks, &e. ‘The fishing vessel being carried into harbour, the 
passenger was examined by a justice of peace, who gave so much 
credit to his story as to suffer him to go at large, but thought it neces- 
sary to send a copy of his examination to the governor at Boston.—— 
Some were ready enough to charge the piracy and murder to a king's 
schooner then expected from Rhode Island, and it was suggested that 
the crew might have risen upon the commander and officers and 
have become pirates. The admiral thought fit to send ont ofie of 
the king’s chips to cruise which returned in eight or ten days without 
any discovery. Every part of the passenger’s account appeared te 
the governor incredible, and as a commissioner forthe trial of piracies 
&c. he issued a warrant to apprehend him, and bring himto Boston 
and, after examination, committed him to prison for trial. A spe- 
cial court of vice admiralty was soon after held in Boston. at which 
the prisoner was brought upon tria! for the murder of the persons 
who, as was proved upon the fullest evidence, sailed in the vessel 
with him from Boston ; but the counsel! for the prisoner moving for 
further time and urging that intelligence might probably be obtain- 
ed of a pirate schooner having been in the bay, and it appeared that 
a large armed schooner sailed from Boston, bound to the coast of 
Guinea, at the same time with the fishing vessel, the court thought 


| proper to adjourn the trial for six months. 


‘*: Before this time expired, the governor had received from the 
secretary of state the opinion of the attorney and solicitor general, 
taken ten years before upon the construction of the statute of king 
William for trial of piracies, &c. in America. And although juris- 
diction was given in piracies, robberies, and other ‘felonies.’ yet, 
according to this opinion, murder, being a ‘{elony’ of a higher na- 
ture than piracy, was nota ‘felony’ intended by the statute. It 
therefore became necessary to send the prisoner to England for trial 
there: orto try him in America for the ‘piracy’ only; or, other- 


: : : een . > 7 é wise, to discharge him. It was not practicable to have the evidence 
ciety, in their application to you for the first part of the continuation | ousness, without any mixture of levity or undue freedom. He was'in Eneland, 


of the History of Massachusetts by your father, if # can be found. | more attended to in the house than any of the leaders, but less active, with the } 


The work of Governor Hutchinson, so far as it extends, is the basis 
of our lectures upon the policy, laws, and history of the common- 
wealth, and is always mentioned by us with great respect; and we 
should esteem in a high degree, and use, we trust, in a worthy and 


honourable manner, his researches and statements relative to the sub- | 


sequent periods of which he has treated. Assured that you will not 
disclaim a regard to the sacred halls of your early education, or dis- 
courage our disposition to incur an obligation of the interesting na- 


ture proposed, I have the honour te be, Sir, with much considera- | 


tion, Your obedient servant, 
“ Joun THornton Kingianp, 
* President of the University. 
“ Elisha Hutchinson, Esq. 
“These testimonies, proceeding from men whose sentiments on 
the leading subject of this volume are raturally much at variance 
with those of its author, taken in connexion with the circumstance, 
that the literary zeal of anindividual member of the Histerical Soci- 
ety, James Savage, Esq. of Boston, has secured the private circula- 
tion of five hundred copies of the present edition in America, will, it 
is hoped, add interest to the work, in the eyes of that portion of En- 


glish readers, whose favourable regard is especially solicited.” | 


eo. v—x. 

“ Though we regard the minute and exact details here given of the 
Various transactious which gave rise to the “ American war,’’ as eve- 
ry way worthy the attention of the historical reader, we abstain 
from making long extracts; but the following characters of the prin- 
cipal actors are so ably drawn that we cannot omit them. The his- 
yo commences his historical gallery of portraits with Mr. Bow- 

oin :— 

“Mr. Bowdoin was without a rival in the council, and, by the har- 
mony and reciprocal communications between him and Mr. 8. Ad- 
ais, the measures of council and house harmonized also, and were 
made reciprocally subservient each to the other; so that, when the 
peed met with opposition from the one, he had reason to expect 


opposition from the other Mr. Bowdoin’s father, from a very 
low condition in life, raised himself, 


by indust 
degree of wealth beyond that of an y ry and economy, to a 


d th y other person in the province, 
and, having always maintained a fair character, the attention of the 


people was more easily draws to the son, and he was chosen, when 


| out of it. Ie was sometimes carried by strength of passion farther | 
than he could justify; but had too much virtue to go all lengths. and | 
| Was the less fit for a complete partisan; and for this reason, proba- | 
| bly, he found it necessary to decline the employments and honours | 





_ offered him, and to retire from business when his popularity was at 
the highest.” p. 295-6. ; 


| Our author’s pictures of Mr, John Adams and Mr. Hancock close 
the list. 
“Mr John Adams was a distant relation and intimate acquain- 
‘tance of Mr. Samuel Adams. After his education at the colleze, he 
| applied to the study of the law, a short time before the troubles be- 
|gan. He is said to have been at a loss which side to take. Mr. | 


Sewall, who was with the government, would have persuaded him | 


| to be on the same side, and promised him to desire governor Bernard | 
'to make him a justice of peace. The gover: 
| der of it, and havir 
| tice of him, or giv 
| longer deliberated, and ever afte 


and equally zealous in the cause of liberty ; but neither his business 
nor his health would admit of that constant application to it, wh'ch 


against such as opposed them in the cause in which they were en- 
gaged. itis difficult to say which exceeded. 

_“‘ His ambition was without hounds, and he has acknowledged to 
his acquaintance, that he could not look with complacency upon any 
man who was in possession of more wealth, more honours, or more 
knowledge than himself. 

“Mr. Hancock’s name has been sounded through the world as a 
principal actor in this tragedy. He was a young man whose father 
and grandfather were ministers in country parishes, of irreproacha- 
ble characters, but, like country ministers in New England in gene- 
ral, of small estates. 

-“ His father’s brother, from a bookseller, became one of the most 
opulent merchantsin the province. He had raised a great estate 





r took time to consi-| 
1g, as Mr. Adams conceived, not taken proper no- | 


distinguished the other from all the rest of the province. In general, | 
le may be said to be of stronger resentment upon any real or sippos- | 
ed personal neglect orinjury than the other; but. in their resentment | 


necessary to conviction. He was therefore charged 
iracy only; but the advocate general having set forth. in 
the libel, the murder of the four persons on boarc, as perpetrated by 
him in order to the piratical taking and carrying away of the vessel 
and goods—the offence for which he wasbrought upon trial,—four 
of the eight judges who constituted the court, were of opinion that 
the crimes of murder and piracy were so blended together in the li- 
hel, as that, by convicting the prisoner ofthe one they must convict 
him of the other also; the president and three other judges were of 
a contrary opinion, but not being the majority of the court, the pris- 
oner escaped the punishment due to murder. greatly agareraten by 
circumstances attending it, three of the persons being near relations 
of the prisoner, aud the other a boy, who seemed to have been killed 
only to prevent discovery ; the temptation to the act being the ob- 
taining of the money which the crew had received at Boston, for the 
earnings of their vessel the year preceding. 

‘“‘In common times where there are violent marks of guilt of so 
horrid a crime, there is danger of prejudice so strong asnot to admit of 


en him offence on some former occasion, he no | the weight justly due to circumstances which might tend to favour 


é after joined in opposition. As the trou- | the person charged with being the perpetrator ; butthe prejudice ari- 
bles increased, he increased in knowledge, and made a figure, not | 


only in his own profession, but as a patriot, and was generally es- | 
teemed as a person endowed with more knowledge than his kinsman, | 


sing from eivil discord seems to predominate over all other prejudi- 
cesto which the mind of man is liable. 


“ From the first knowledge of the accounts given by the prisoner, 


| that the crew of a boat from a large schooner had committed the 


act, some of the heads of the sons of liberty took part with him, and 
professed to make no doubt of its being a man of war schooner; and 
the governor was charged inthe public prints with too critical and 
severe an examination of the prisoner, whose innocence, it was said, 
would appear. Ne was often visited in prison by some of the most 
active persons in opposition ; and the people were taught, that al- 
though pirates had been tried by a special court of admiralty in this 
and other colonies, for fourscore years together, they had neverthe- 
less been all this time deprived of the rights of Englishmen, a trial by 
jury, and brought upon trial before a court consisting wholly of 
crown officers, and many of them employed in the colonies for un- 
constitutional and oppressive purposes@And there was too great an 
appearance of a pleasing satisfaction, from the prisoners having es- 
caped punishment of a murder, which may be ranked among the 











most atrocious ever committed.” p. 417 . 
In conclusion we recommend the ‘History of Massachusetts Bay,’ 
to every person in England and America, who feels an interest is 
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cause of freedom, convinced that whatever may have been the o- 
pinions “tthe writer, the work cannot failto be productive of ua- 


mixed good. 
r —p—— 


MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 


i ur readers with a continuation of these Maxims, we 

iii wesveney to observe, that they are collected from the semacal 
ook which Bonaparte dictated. have been published in Paris; 
wor we can confidently assert, in answer to a correspondent who 


ae doubt their authenticity, that they are genuine—London 


appears to 


TA commander-in-chief ought to say every day fo himself, many 
times, —‘ if the enemy’s army were to appear on my right, my left, 
or in front, what should 1 do?’ And, if the question embarrass him, 
be is badly situated and out of order, and ought to remedy it directly. 

Note.—The Marechal de Saxe says, ‘there is much more skill than 
is imagined in keeping bad positions, if it is known how to change 
them into good ones when the moment is favourable ; nothing as- 
tonishes an enemy like such a mancuvre; having calculated on 
something, he has made arrangements accordingly, and at the instant 
he is going to attack, all has escaped him. I repeat it, says the mar- 
echal, ‘ nothing disconcerts an enemy so much, and warns him against 
making fresh faults; for, the result is, that if he does not change his 
position, he is beaten, and if he does change them in presence of bis 
adversary, he is equally beaten.” ' 

8, The strength of an army, like the number of movements in a 
piece of mechanism, is estimated by the mass multiplied by its 
velocity. A quick march wugmeats the ‘ moral’ of ar army, and in- 
ereases its means of victory. , 

Note.—The Marechal de Villars said, ‘that in battle it was every 
thiag to impose upon an enemy, and that having deve that, he must 
not be suffered to recover.’ Villars himsclf joied example to pre- 
cept, for his intrepid and rapid operations were almost always fol- 
lowed by success. 

The advice of Frederick was to make wars short and quick, be- 
eause a long one insensibly slackened discipline, depopulated the 
state, and exhausted all resources. ; 

9: With an army inferior in number, in cavalry and artillery, we 
must avoid a general engagement, supply the deficiency in number 
by the rapidity of our marches, the want of artillery by the nature of 
our manceuvres, and the inferiority of our cavalry by the choice of 
our positions. In such a case, the ‘ moral’ of the soldier is of the ut- 
most importance. 





are rarely tobe found suffici strong by nature to resist a supe- 

rior force; henee rectidse pice had to at. 2 
17. Surprised by a superior force, an ordinary general, occupying 

a bad position, would seek preservation in retreat; whereas a great 


march afier the enemy. Such a movement would disconcert him, 
and if he hesitate in the least, a skilful general, taking advantage of 
such indecision, might almost expect victory, or at least to gaiu t 
day by manwuvring; in the night he might entrench Linoell al fin 
a better position. conduct so bold and resolute, he would pre- 
serve the honour of his arms, which constitute so eseential a part of 
every man’s strength. 

Note.—In 1653, Marechal Turenne was surprised by the Prince 


retreat was iu his power, but, fearing it would weaken the “ moral” 
of his army, he made up for it in audacity, and with very inferior 
forces marched after the enemy; having advanced three miles, he 
found a better position, and there awaited his opponent; but the 
Spaniards hesitated to attack, and entrenching himself during the 
night, his enemies, unwilling to risk the issue of a battle, abandoned 
their camp the next day. 
—p— 
THE WIG. 
From Blackwoods Magazine. 

One day Isst summer, happening to be at Belfast, I was shown in- 
to the traveller’s room of the inn at which I put up, where half a do- 
zen of strangers were seatedround the table lisiening to a tall, mili- 
tary looking gentleman, who seemedin the act of amusing them with 
some story or other which he was relating. At least I judged that 
they were amused, from a loud peal of laughter set up by the whole 
body of listeners just as | enteredthe room. He who appeared to 
afford this entertainment was a very singular personage. He might 
be about sixty years of age, was considerably above six feet high, and 
one of the thinest men I ever met with. His head was bald, except 
behind. where a few remaining gray hairs were drawn into a queue, 
which descended down his back. [is countenance was of a brown 
or dingy tint, his nose and chin hooked, his mouth large,and he squint- 
ed powerfully with both eyes. He was dressed in a blue military sur- 
tout, long Hessian boots, and buckskin breeches. In addition to this 
he wore huge brazen spurs, and held in his right havd a long jockey 
whip. Altogether his appearance was striking; and when he spoke 
his body was in incessant motion, his mouth drawn up into a grim 
smile, and his language rich, fluent, and Irish. His appearance, I 





Note.—-The campaign of 1314, in France, was skilfully conducted 


must say interested me ; and bya sort of involuntary movement, I 







captain would strive to make amends by his audaciiy, and wou'd | Vers 


de Conde in so bad a position, that his army was compromised ; }£e 


‘pon these principles. Napoleon, with an army interior in number, | placed myself at the table beside the rest, resolved to hear a little of 
discouraged by the disastrous retreats of Moscow and Leipsic, and | that amusement which seemed to have such influenee upon the risi- 
still more by the presence of the enemy upon the soi! of France, suc- | ble faculties of the audience As soon as the laughter had subsided 
ceeded, nevertheless, in compensating his immense inferiority by his, the old gentleman recommenced nearly in the following strain,— 


rapid and well-combined manceuvres. ‘The success obtained at | 
Champ-Aubert, Montmorail, Montereau, and Rheims, began to re- 

store the ‘moral of the French army—the recruits of which it con- 
sisted began to form themselves upon the example set them by the 

old regiments, when the capture of Paris and the extraordinary revo- | 
lution it operated, forced Napoleon to lay down his arms. ‘This re- | 
sult depended rather on the force of circumstances than on absolute 

necessity; for, by crossing the Loire, Napoleon could easily have | 
effected his junction with the armies of the Alps and Pyrenees, and | 
appear again upon tke fleld with one hundred thousand men. Such 
a terce was quite sufficient to bring back the chances in his favour, | 
pa much the more, as the armies of the allies were manceuvring 

upon the French territory, with all the strong frontier towns of 
France and Italy in their rear. ; 

10. To act upon directions given at various times and without 
communication, is a fault which generally begets a second. The 
detached column has orders oaly for one day, its operations om the | 
second depend upon what has happened to the principal colamn;} 
hence, according (o circumstances, it will either lose time in waiting} 
for orders, or will act atrandom. It should, therefore, be a general 
principle, that an army should always keep itscolumn united, so that | 
an enemy cannot get between them; but when, for some reason, 
we depart from this maxim, the detached oorps ought to be inde- 





pendent in their operations, and direct themselves towards a fixed 


point, where they are to assemble, they siould march without hesi- | 
tation and without fresh orders; in fact, great care must be taken to! 
avoid these corps being attacked separately. a 

Note.—Napoleon gained the two battles of Mantua and Rivoli by 
preventing the junction of the corps under Marechal Alvinzi and the 
General Provera, which two victories cost the Austrians three thou- 
sand killed, twenty-two thousand prisoners, forty-six cannons, and 
twenty-four flags. ; ‘ 

11. An army should never have but a single line of operation ; 
it should be preserved with every care, and only abandoned by 
compulsion of extraordinary circumstances. 


what truth there may be in his narrative I know not,—I tell it as 
‘twas told to me.” — 

“What! have told you, gentlemen, proves that great events some- 
times spring from trifling causes; but I shall relate to youa circum- 
stance still inere wondertul, and pledge my honourthat every word 
ofit is true. 

“ It chanced, then, just thirty years ago, thatthe East India Com- 
pany, in whose service I at that time was, declared war against the 
Peishwa of Surindab. The cause of this war was never made pub- 
lic, but I knew well what gave rise to it; and you will hardly believe 
me when I tell you, that the whole continent of Hindostan was con- 
vulsed, a thousand lacks of rupees expended and a hundred and fifty 
thousand human lives lost, on account ofa wig! Yes by the powers 
awig! This was the ceise of the war. A wig,—a wig,—a wig!— 
Let it be written in letters of brass, that the continent of India was 
convulsed, a thousand lacks of rupees expended and a hundred and 
fifty thousand human beings sacrificed, about a wig !—You will per- 
haps wonder how this botheration could proceed from so inadequate 
a cause but I shall tell you how it happened. 

“The baggage of the Governor General was one night robbed, 
anda patient peruke belonging to his wife taken out of it. This pa- 
tent peruke was sold to the Peishwa of Surindab for half alack of ru- 
pees ; and he considering that it became his own by purchase, put 
it upon his bald pate, and acquired thereby much dignity in his own 
estimation, and much honour in the eyes of his subjects. No sooner 
was the wig a missing, than the Governor's wife fell into a dreadful 
passion and caused proclamation to be posted up through Calcutta, 
in the Hindoo, Persic, Syriac, Coptic, Sanscrit, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Chinese tongues offering a large reward for the recovery of the 
same, and threatening to immolate these in whose possession it should 
be found, at the altar of the great god Juggernaut. I assure you gen- 
tlemen, that the people of Calcutta were in a devil of astew. The 
Hindvos turned up the whites of their eyes, and commended them- 
selves to the Crocodiles of the Ganges; andthe Mahometans chew- 
ed an extra allowance of opium, and smoked with redoubled zeal, e- | 














then upon his scymitar, then ‘upon his , , coul 

not help apprehending some dreadful sequences, and 7 “«] 
ment expected to feel either a foot of cold steel, or an ov c of lead 
grew somewhat cooler, and con- 







body. 
his vizier, 


uous spouse of your igyincible Governor 

1 open to demand of me?’ 
said I, ‘Lam commanded by her ladyship to as- 
re you war will be instantly declared against your highness ; 
at, like many other native princes, you will be stripped of your 
dominions, which will be added to those of the Company ; and far- 
ther, that your name will be declared infamous, and you tried, 
‘and executed, as a resetter of theft., 
y whole life with so much energy. 
bsoluiely sublime, and made the Peishwa’s cop- 
per face assume all the colours of a rainbow. It was black, blue, 
brown, and green by turns, while the foam rolled in volumes from 
his mouth, and he cursed me inthe name of Brama and Vishnu, and 
Seeva, and swore to hand me over to the priests, who would offer 
me up as a victim to appease their offended deities, ‘ Away with him,’ 
said he, as soon as he could speak, ‘throw him into prison! ‘Thus to 


a 


me as follows: ; 
', Young sir ,what ifl refuse talburreniier the sy Sa von © 
neral es 4 


outbrave the cousin of the moon, the brother of the sun, the ruler of. 


the stars, the king of ten thousand crocodiles, the commander of el- 
ephants, the father of snakes, the famous drinker of wine, the illustri- 
ous eater of buffaloes’ flesh—who weighs twenty stones, who has five 
hundred wives, nine hundred concubines, and ‘a Whole army of eu- 
auchs! Away with him cut him in’pieces, bow-string him, bastinade 
him, shave his head, put out his eyes!’ Such were the frantic ex- 
clamations ofthe infuriated Peishwa; and ] was hurried off without 
coreeee and thrown into a dismal vault some twenty feet under 
ground. 

‘‘ As soon as I was fairly lodged in this place, I began to reflect on 
my situation, and soon came to the conclusion that it was far from 
being an enviable one. J had got into the tiger’s den, and how to 
get out of it puzzled me in no small degree. To tell the truth, I 
considered death as inevitable: in all likelihood I had only afew 


hours to live, and I resolved to behave like a man, and not disgrace 


my country and profession by playing the coward in my last mements. 

** Death, however, isdeath ; and let people put what face they 
may upon the matter, it is not a thing to sneezed at, or be treated 
with indifference. Itis very well for those that have not been in 
danger to philosophize upon the subject, and vaunt what they would 
do in this situation or inthat. So longas our bodies are flesh and 
blood, and our minds compounded of hopes and feays, and other 
passions of a like kind, the grim tyrant will be an unwelcome visitor. 
For my part young as I was and full of high expectation# of future 
fame [had not the least wish to shake hands with him; and would 
much rather have been smoking at Calcutta with my fellow com- 
rades, than roasted at the stake, or even strangled, for the sake of my 
illustrious mistress and her patent peruke. Full ofthese cogitations, 
time wore on; hour after hour went by, and I was still alive, hay- 
ing neither heen beheaded, burned, bowstringed, bastinadoed, or e- 
ven shaved, all of which terrible punishments were contained in the 
threatenings of the Peishwa. Day at last closed: the few beams 
which found their way into my grated prison, gradually melted into 
darkness, and I was left in the solitude and silence of the tomb.— 
What would Ido ?-—pipe I bad none for smoking—liquor I had 
none for drinking. Deprived of these invaluable friends to misfor- 
tune, I felt dull, drooping, and melancholy, and, had not the guards 
taken the precaution of removing my arms, I verily believe I should 
have committed some aci of violence. My mind became sad, be- 
wildered, and visionary. I felt that ail my gay hopes were crushed 
in the buds that the grave was opening iis jaws to receive me, and 
that the darkness in which I was now immured, was but a type of 
that last and sepulchral gloom which would soon be mine. Nor 
when slumber came down upon my eyes was I better off. Instead 
of flinging a veil over my future lot, it only rendered it more pain- 
fully distinct and revolting. I- fancied myself let out to execution 
in the preseace of the revengeful Peishwa. I saw all iustruments of 
poy before my eyes—the scymitar, the cord, and the rack.— 

saw my adversary seated on his throne, surrounded by barbaric 
splendour, by thousands of armed and obsequious slaves, while the 
gods of his country looked down with an approving aspect from their 
tabernacies in the sky, and urged his dark spirit to slaughter and re- 
venge. ‘These visions continued for some hours. when I was awak- 
ened from them by the opening of my prison door. ‘ Now,’ said I, 
‘the horrors of fancy are to be exchanged for those of reality—the 
hour of death isat hand.’ Such were the thoughts which possessed 
my understanding, and I must confess that the appearance of those 
who now entered had no great effect in dispelling them. They were 
a party of the Peishwa’s guards, each with a drawn scymitar in his 
hand, and the foremost having in addition, a coil of rope twisted 
round hisarm. ‘ You will probably think that these fellows came 


12. The distances between the different corps, while marching, | jaculating between every puff the name of the prophet, and consoling ) with the charitable purpose of strangling or beheading me, in com- 


must depend on the localities, on circumstances, and the objects in 
view. 

13. Among the mountains, positions ouiremaly strong in them- 
selves, are found at every step, which we must be cautious of at- 
tacking. The art of this warfare consists in occupying camps, either 
upon the flanks or the rear of the enemy, which leaves him no other 
alternative than to evacuate his positions, without fighting, to take 
fresh ones, or to come out of them on purpose to attack you. In 
mountain warfare, the one who attacks has always the advantage ; 
in offensive war, the art consists in fighting only defensive actions, 
and in obliging the enemy to attack. ; 

Nole.—The manceuvres which Napoleon employed, in 1796, to! 
oblige his enemies to quit their positions in the Alps, without com- 
ing to an engagement, are sufficient to prove the truth of these prin- 
ciples; and thus, moreover, show that, in war, success depends 
as much upon the abilities of the general as upon the valour of the 
soldiers. 

14. The glory and honour of arms is a general's first consideration 
before he begins an action; the safety and preservation of his troops 
is but a secondary one, and is often promoted by hardihood and deter- 
Mination. In one retreat, independent of honour, more men are 
often lost than in two battles; hewce itis wrong to despair so long 
asa few brave can rally round their flags; such conduct obtains and 
deserves to obtain such victory. 

Note.—For the exemnplification of the above maxim, read the cam- 
paign of 1645, under the command of the Prince de Conde against 
the Comte de Merci. 

15. One maxim in war, which experience justifies, is, never to do 
that which the enemy wishes you; for the simple reason of bis 
wishing you to do it: ate we must avoid the Seld of battle, which 

e has reconnoitred and studied, and above all the one he has forti- 
fied, and in which he entrenched himself. A consequence of this 
principle is, never toattack a position in front which can be obtained 

y turning it. 

Note.—The campaigns of Marechal Turenne in 1675, against the 
Comte de Montecuculli, and of the Duke of Berwick against the 

ortuguese in 1706. are worthy the attention and study of every 
Officer, and best explain the expediency as well as policy of the 
above priaciple. 

16. In a war of marches and maneuvres, to avoid engaging with 





themselves with the thought, that if they did die on account of the 

wig, they would be straitway transported to the arms of the houris | 
in the bowers of Paradise. As for the Chinese, they invoked the god 
Fum to theirassistance, and vowed in good round style, that, if any 
evil were done to them, their celestial emperor, the mighty Kien 
Long, would come with his multitude of immortals, and sweep Cal-| 





cutta from the face of the earth.—How the business might have end- | 


ed no human being caniell, when word was brought to the lady, } 


pliance with the commands of their sublime master; but not at all, for 
after pinioning me with the cord, in spite of abundance of kicking 
and bawling on my part, they proceeded with the utmost coolness to 
shave my head, and so effectually were their operations performed, 
that not a single pile of hair was left remainining. Having accom- 
plished this ceremony, in a way that would have done honour to the 
most dexterous tonsur, they unbound the cords which tied me, led 
me to the prison door, and, giving me a parting kick on the seat of 


that the wig adorned the royal head of the Peishwa of Surindab.— | honour, they advised me to betake myself home as soon as I pleased, 
This enraged her more than ever; and, sending for me one evening, for that if | were found «nother day in the territories of the Peishwa, 
she commanded me to proceed to the capital city of the Peishwa,| I should assuredly be put to death, and my body left a prey to the 


and demand the peruke. [accordingly set out with an elegant e-| 
quipage. which her ladyship ordered to be om vared for me; and, af-| 
ter hard travelling, reachtd tho palace of his highness, to whom I! 
communicated my message, 

“The Peishwa was a short, squat, flat-nosed, mahogany-faced fel- | 
low, of about fifty-three. His limbs were cased in wide linnen trow-| 
sers and Sandals. He wore a white jewelled turban upon his head | 
and from his shoulders flowed aloose robe of purple silk, inwrought 


a girdle, stud “od 


Spanish pistols. He was seated on a throne of gold and ivory, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of grim looking fellows, with sabres in their 
hands and daggers at their sides, after the faslion of their master,— 
On being introduced I was desired to prostrate myself, and make a 
certain number of salaams, but this | declined, alleging that I would 
not bend the knee to any man on earth except my own sovereign.— 
This boldness I thought, staggered him a little ; and he put on such 
an iron aspect, that I looked for nothing short of the bow string, or 
bastinado at least. However my contumaciousness was ellowed to 
pass unpunished, and he asked me, with as much civility as he could 
muster, what was the object of my mission. 

“« Most noble Peishwa of Surindab,’ said I, ‘I come hither as the 
appointed ambassador ofthat chaste and virtuous lady, the spouse of 
of our invincible Governor General of all the Indies, to demand a 
wig, which some of your people have purloined, and which I have 
good reason to know is at thismoment on your royal head.’ Such 
was my speech and at the conclusion of it his his highness looked as 








® superior force, care must be taken to throw up entrenchments 
‘*very night, andto keep i'm @ good defensive position. Positions 


7 a4 


it struck with a coup de soleil. His face * agd as black as logwood, 
bis eyes bulged from their sockets, and his teeth gnashed together 
with absolute amazement. He even laidhis hand upon his sword, 


4 


with all the mysteries of the Hindoo mythology. Around his waste, | own head. 
with amethysts, was bound; and in this girdle with you,’ were the exclamations of my wounded spirit. 
were stuck a diamond-bilted hanger, a long scymitar, anda brace of} return to the city from whence I came, and lay wrongs before my 


vultures. 

“ Behold me now, shorn of my locks, stripped of my armour and 
of my retinue, a poor pennyless, houseless wanderer in the country 
of the vindictive Peishwa. My heart was boiling with indignaticn 
and I longed, with intense ardour, to revenge the insults heaped 
upon me. I would, had I followed the dictates of passion, have 
challenged my enemy on the spot; but I was not mad enough to 
resort to an expedient which would only hurl desiruction upon my 
‘No, base ruler of Surindab, I shall take a surer _ 
‘I shall 


illustrious mistress; and if she refuses to make my cause her own, 
justice does not abide upon earth, and truth and honour are empty 
names.’ Such were my resolutions; and my first step was to en- 
deavour to find out some of my comrades, that we might travel home 
together, and lay our complaints at the feet of herby whom we were 
assured of being avenged. But no comrade was to be found: my 
retinue was as utterly gone, as if it had been swept away from the 
face of the earth, or had never existed. In this predicament I had 
no recourse but to pursue my journey alone. 

“Most fortunately a few hours after quitting the capitel of the 
Peishwa, I observed a fine charger, thoroughly caparisoned, walking 
about as if it had lost its owner. Considering the dreadful circum- 
stances in whigh I was placed, I made no scruple of mounting this 
animal—which seemed as if sent by Heaven for my use—more 
especially as, by the cut of its accoutrements, I was satisfied that it 
belonged to the cavalry of my oppressor, by whom I had been so 
harshly used, that to take anything appertaining to him could 
scarce be deemed a robbery. Thus mounted, I 5 my way, 
sometimes by the glare of the fierce Indian sun, sometimes 
the cool lustre of the moon, which shone in the deep vault of heaven‘ 
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eee 
as a kind spirit atte mpering the ardour of her and mngniDciadt 
lord. ‘After atmultitude of advent “pursued, es 
without number, by hordes of rovi er witnessing 
ry ctor and the tiger writhing on sand plains, 
Te eee nies Of g scaled moustains 
in the agonies of unendurable thrist— scaled mou » 
whose bases basked in the heat of al summer, whose ie 
were bound -by the girdle of ce spring, and whose suinm ~ 
shot upinto the cold empire of ice—after witnessing alf these, an 
going through innumerable hardships, T arrived at last at Calcutta, 
the termination of my pilgrimage, and the fountein from which my 
vengesng was to ~ ~~ one vast deluge upon the 3. of the 
eishwa of Surindab. 3 
wr The first thing I did was to call upon the lady, and4ay my com- 
plaint before her- When she saw my bald patey my tattere dress, 
and my body worn and emaciated in ber service, she was seized with 
pity, and wept aloud; but when I informed her of the cause of m 
misfortunes, and how contemptuously she had been treated by his 
higness of Surindab, she changed her tones of pity for those of rage 
nce. 
anette villain shall suffer for it!" said she, in the first moment of 
passion ; ‘he shall, by heaven, and that in a shorter period than he 
° is prepared for.’ So saying, she went, followed by me, according 
to her orders, into the presence of the Governor-General, who was 
busy smoaking his pipe, and listening to his Pundit, who was reading 
to him a parcel of despatches. His Exceliency was a little, snappish 
man, ill-natured to the world in general, but to his wife the most sub- 
missive creature in existence- He tyrannized aver India, and she, in 
her turn, tyrannized over him. He was, in fact, wife-ridden, his good 
© lady wearing the breeches, and being, of the two, the better horse, 

“«« My lord,’ said she, ‘ you remember the story of my wig? 

«“<«T do, my love,’ ejaculated the Governor, emitting at the same 
time a huge puff of tobacco-smoke, and looking at her with an ex- 
pression of intolerable peevishness, mixed with dread. And no 
wonder, for that eternal wig had been forced down his throat, till he 
was utterly sick of the subject: and, I have no doubt, he wished his 
wife and ber peruke at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

«© Well then, my lord, it is fit you should know that not only has 
my wig been vilainously purloined by the Peishwa of Surincab, 
but this young man, my messenger, whom I sent to obtain it, has 
been disgracefu!!y treated. Look at him—took at his head! ; 

“The Governor Jooked at me attentively. [thought I saw bis 
lips cur'ed into an air of derision; and blowing another immense 
cloud of vapour from his mouth, he assured his wife that he was very 
sorry for what had occurred, but that wigs were not so scarce but 
that her lafyship could get another in Caleutta. This was certainly 
one of the most unlucky speeches ever uttered, and failed wofully 
in the effect it was intended to have, of soothing her irritable 
feelings. She burst forth, like a long restrained volcano, into a vol- 
ley of wrath, stamped with her feet, and so utterly terrified her hus- 
band, that he laid aside his pipe, took her affectionately by the hand, 
and entreated her to say what steps she would wish hin to take. 

“ ¢ Declare war against the Peishwa,’ was her indiguant reply 
he" « Zounds!’ said the Governor, startled at this demand, ‘declare 
war on account of a wig? It is not possible, my lady, that you can 
be serious.’ 

“*¢ But Lam serious! exclaimed her ladyship, ‘ and that you shall 
find to your cost, if you don’t commence hostilities without loss of 
time.’ So saying, she bounced out of the room, leaving ber husband 
utterly confounded by so absurd a proposition. The poor man knew 
not whatin heaven to do. He dare not for the soul of him disoblige 
his wife; but to enter into a dangerous war with a friendly state, 
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Me, 


made him pause. 


prodigious style, and mutlering 
~—war about a wig!’—The thing is impossible. 

ny think of me 7—Zounds! it cannot be.’ He then sat down, and 
Ris ndit being one of the most erudite men of the East, he asked 
him if there ever was an instance of war having arisen in India from 
suchacause. The Pundit answered, that wigs, being unknown in 
that country, could not give rise to wars—ergo, no wars had ever 
arisen on aecount of wigs ;—but that wars baving frequently arisen 
from causes equally trifling, there was no philosophical reason why 
wigs might not as well give rise to wars as they. This solution 
pleased the governor. Te sent for his wife, and informed her that 
war would instantly be commenced in compliance with her wishes, 
but that, for various reasons, some other cause than the real one must 
be assigned for it. 

“ When the Peishwa heard of the operations about to commence 
against him, he was confounded. He bad always been on good 
terms with the Company, and could not comprehend why they 
should so unwarrantably begin an attack. Neither he, nor any one 
else, save the Governor, his wife, his Pundit, and myself, had the 
slightest notion of the real grounds, else universal amazement and 
indignation would naturally have been excited. The true cause was 
the wig, the pretended ove a uicie tub to amuse the whale. The 
latter, even supposing it we'l © < ded, was utterly insignificant and 
contemptible ; but so fond are people of magnifyiag every thing be- 
yond wet o> dimensions, that the mole hill soon swelled inio a moun- 
tain, and it was proved to demonstration by all the guidaunes of the 
day, that the Peishwa had given us huge cause of offense, and that 


> 


cession of his dominions to our own. There were, indeed, some 
politicians both in India and in the mother-country, who looked up- 
on the imputed cause as totally insufficient to justify such prepara- 
tions and such expense ; but these were regarded as disaffected per- 
sons—enemies to the governmeut; and their croakings were accord- 


country. 

“War soon commenced in sober earnest; but before quitting Cal- 
eutta with my regiment, I was sent for by the governor's lady, with 
whom I had the honour of a fefe-a-tete in her private boudoir. ‘ Co- 
lonel,’ said she, ‘ you are a young man, and it is in my power to do 
much for you, and advance your prospects in life. The cause of this 
war I need not tell you—that you know as well as I do—but I trust, 
as you value my good opinion, that you will be mum, and say nota 
word upon the subject to any human being. As I suppose you aspire 
after valiant enterprises, even as Don Quixotte did, I shall give you 
one, in which if you are successful, you shal! rank in my estimation 


— the pink and pearl of modern chivalry, besides rewarding you 
well.’ : 

“*Name not rewards, most accomplished lady,’ 
before her, and pressing the fair hand which ; 
— Name them not. 
of labouring in your service ; and T trust I shall so conduct myself as 
to win a place in your admiration, not inferior to that possessed by 
the renowned knight of La Mancha.’ 

“«T know it, my dear Colonel,’ said she, smiling; ‘but praise, 
though honey to a noble mind, will be yet sweeter if accompanied 
with something of a more solid description. What I, therefore, wish 
to tell you is, that if you recover that peruke, which the unprincipled 
Peishwa has dared to purloin, I shall give you half a lack of rupees ; 
and if you shall succeed in bringing me the head of the audacious 


* 


struck with admiration at the tenderness of her feelings and the no- 
‘bleness ot her spirit. My heart was full; emotion stifled my utter- 
ance; and I wept like a child at the contemplation of such perfec- 
tion, and at the thought of being selected the'champion of one so 
pure-minded, and so exalted in station above hersex. Those sweet 
words which she uttered fell like music upon my ear, and at the same 
time stirred me up to heroic deeds, like the sound of a trumpet. 
* Peishwa of Surindab, beware my arm. Innocence and virtue urge 
it against thy bosom, and thou or I shall perish in the coming strug- 
gle.’ Such were the words I involuntarily uttered as I peured out 
a glass of brandy, which the lovely lady had taken care to place upon 
the table for my use. 

“The war which ensued was one of the most sanguinary that ever 
took place in India. The capital of Surindab was many days’ march 
from Calcutta, and the intervening country in every respect unfa- 
vourable for the progress of an army. It was a barren, mountainous 
district, studded in some places with verdure, but generally devoid 
of every thing indicative of vegetable life. The plains lying between 
the hills were covered with arid sand, and bore a miniature resem- 
blance to the deserts of Africa and Arabia, which I have more than 
once had occasion to pass over. Notwithstanding these disadvanta- 
ges to an invading force, the Peishwa was beat ut all points, the 
stockades which he raised up forced, his elephants destroyed, and a 
whole caravan of wives and concubiges made captive. This last 
circumstance annoyed him more than my thing else; and he swore, 
by the golden beard of his brother the sun, and the petticoats of his 
cousin the moon, to immolate us to his wrath, and to tumble our 
whole force, body and soul, into the waters of the Ganges. 

“ At one time he was very near effecting his threat ; and had it not 
been for a most notable expedient which I put in practice, the whole 
of our army, British and Sepoys, horses, elephants, and camels, must 
have perished without redemption. Upon my honour, gentlemen, I 
saved the army ;—had it not been for me, a despised and neglected 
colonel in the company’s service, that magnificent force, which left 
Calcutta with beat of dram, clang of cymbal, and sound of trumpet, 
must have been lost, uautterably lost,—and left not even a name be- 
hind. You will naturally be anxious to learn how this took place ; 
well, then, as follows: 

“ After being defeated in several sanguinary actions, as I have just 
mentioned, the Peishwa retired with the remnant of his army towards 
that vast range of mountains which run between Thibet and India. 
They are the Imaus of the ancients, and the Himmallah or Snowy 
ridge of the moderns, and stand like huge pyramids of ice between 
the two continents. ‘The summits of some of them are so lofty that 
they are hidden in eternal clouds, and are commonly supposed by 
the natives to be the citadels on which Indra, the god of the elements, 
lias placed his throne. The approach to these mountains is exceed- 
ingly difficult, being intersected in all directions by rocks, ravines, 
gullies, sand-pits, and marshes. 

“ Now, what think you the Peishwa did? He intrenched himself 
in this abominable swamp, and so fortified every assailable point 
with stockades and mock batteries, as to render his position one of 
the most formidable ever chosen. ‘l’o surround him, with such a 
bulwark of mountains at his back, was out of the question; to starve 
him into a surrender impossible, as he had many months’ provisions 
at his command; and to drive him from his entrenchments, an un- 
dertaking of immense hazard. Our army was, in fact, brought to a 
regular pull-up. That valour which, in fair fight. had foiled the ene- 
my times without number, was bootless here ; and we had the morti- 








ingly unheard, or treated with contempt by all true lovers of their | —so it is your august pleasure to have ayvbailoon—to go a star-g 


even higher than that iMlustrious knight-errent; and I shall consider 


traitor, as well as the wig, double the nuuiber shall be yours.’ Léve- 
ly lady! no sooner had she pronounced these words, than, suffused 
io blushes, she arose and went away, leavieg me upon my knees, 


finger of ridicule, and every effort we made to assault them in their 


about a pound of human hair, staggered even his obsequiousness, and | fastaesses utterly unavailing. Nor was this all; for when our situa- | ing. I was no longer my former self. 


we had done them much damage in return. Besides this, they sent 
out parties who beat up our quarters, and raveged the country on all 


to the greatest straits for want of provender for our cattle. Altoge- 
ther our situation was most unpleasant; and, to add to our other 
misfortunes, a mutiny was on tbe point of breaking out among the 
men. 


“In this dreadful predicament I requested an audience of the 
; Commander-in-C hief. 


«Most noble sir,’ said I, bowing gracefully, and putting my hand 





the slow progress which our valiant army is now making against the 
Peishwa of Surindyb. It is evident, tbat till we know the precise 
situation of his army among these swamps and rocks, nothing can be 
done against him in the way of attack. Entrenched as he is behind 
artificial and natural obstacles, it is clear that we are fighting acainst 
an invisible foe. A foe being invisible, cannot be seen; a foe who 
cannot be seen, cannot be conquered; ergo, we cannot conquer the 
Peishwa of Surindab. Now what I have to propose is this,—that 


without loss of time; and if I do not show the enemy a trick worth 


any ten of his own, [ am, as the immortal Sir John Falstaff says, a 
soused gurnet.’ 





| king out a pair of silver spectacles, stuck them upon his carbuncled 


j Say whether amazement or admiration most predominated. 
“« And pray, most sapient Colonel,’ said he, with a sneer not to 


| be misunderstood, ‘what may be your pleasure with a balloon? Of) 


)a truth, you are a worthy young man, and deserve our most hearty 
| thanks for wishing to amuse us in these dull times. A balloon—ah 


azing 
I suppose ? 

| girt to give you an appetite for breakfast?’ These words were 
' ™ & + e *-. 

spoken in atone of such derisive sarcasm, that the blood mounted 


| indignantly to my cheeks; and as I looked at the ruddy-faced, bald- 


spite of myself, was rising to my lips. However, I curbed my irri- 
tated feelings, and answered as follows :— 
“* * Mistake me not, most valiant sir; I am neither mad nor selfish, 


excellency suppose that I would so far degrade myself as to become 
a mere aeronaut for the gratification of spectators, and sti!] less that, 
in the dreadful circumstances in which we are placed, I would ascend 
for my own amusement. No, my aim is nobler: my aim is to 











said I, kneeling | mount the sky, and gaze like the eagle upon the positions which our 


she presented to my lips | enemies hold in these infernal entrenchments, whose ve 
Tam more than rewarded in having the honour ; hidden 


ry nature is 
| in such obscurity as to render all attack upon them hopeless. 
| My object, most excellent sir, is to map out their fastnesses in such 
a manner that their most intricate labyrinths may be unravelled, and 
& passage Opened up by which our gallant troops may enter, and 
sacrifice them to the isfernal gods.’ 

“*O glorious young man,’ exclaimed the General, as I concluded 
my somewhat sublime oration; ‘ what a thought! what a magnificent 
idea! Zounds, sir, you aré aman of genius! Daedalus was nothing 
to you—Archimedes a mere tyro—Cohorn a ninny—Vauban an ass!” 
And, getting up from his seat, he shook me warmly bythe hand, 
assuring me that I was the greatest prodigy the world ever saw ; that 
my fame would stretch from pole to pole, and that I had found out 
the philesopher’s stone, whieh would cause all the fortresses ia Ev- 





fication of seeing ourselves pointed at by those barbarians with the | 


sides,—stripping it of whatever forage it possessed, and reducing us | 


upon my heart, ‘ it grieves me from the bottom of my sovwl to witness | 


your Excellency would please to order a balloon to be constructed | 


“Thus far had I proceeded, when the Commander-in-Chief, ta- | 


What would you think of taking a flight across Dwala- 


but have the honour of the army most deeply atkeart. Let not your 


rope to be no better than cracked pitchers. Nor did his val of 
my scheme confine itself to words, for he straightway ordered a bal- 
loon to be prepared on the most approved principles, and announced 
to the army, that in six days my ascent would take place with allt 
the honours. This immediately put the troops in good humour: the 
mutiny was quelled ina moment. Every man seemed delighted; 
some being tickled with the idea of seeing my ascent, and others 
pleased at the thought that it would be the means of ending the war, 
and releasing them from their unpleasant situation. 

‘The balloon was prepared in the stipulated time, conformably 
to orders. It was certainly a magnificent machine, some forty feet 
in diameter, and glittering all over with parple and gold. A car 
shaped like the nautilus, and made of the bamboo, was appended to 
it with silken cords; and into this car did I place myself in the midst 
of acclamations from the assembled multitude. This was the proud- 
est moment of my life. Surrounded by ten thousand British troops, 
forty thousand sepoys, and numberless crowds of Brahmins, Pundits, 
concubines, sherbet-makers, and camel-drivers, I was the object of 
universal admiration. No one doubted my success ; and in the con- 
sciousness of anticipated victory, they rent the air with their cries. 
On taking my seat, I used the precaution to place a bottle of brand 
beside me, well knowing the icy coldness of those regions into whic 
I was about to ascend; and to keep myself still more comfortable, 
I threw around my shoulders a mantle of rich ermine, of which one 
of the Peishwa’s captive wives, who had taken a fancy to me, made 
me a present the day before. Thus equipped, I gave the signal ; 
those who held the cords of the car, relaxed their grasp; and up, up, 
up, like a stupendous soap-bubble blown from the pipe of Polyphe- 
mus, sprung the mighty globe towards the vault of heaven. 

“There is no conveyance in the world equal to a balloon. It 
combines the two grand requisites of speed and ease. There is no 
| jogging or shaking of one’s bones, as occur in a coach—no stopping 
tu pay tolls or change horses=-no infernal twang of horn from iron- 
}langed guard—no ‘hip, woa’ from driver. Even a steam-boat, or 

Mr. Burstall’s steam-carriage, is not to be named in the same breath. 
I have often thought that an eagle was the most glorious creature in 
existence, as with his broad, proud pinions he clove the winds of 
heaven, making for himself a passage through empty space, and soar- 
ing on his way with a majesty beyond the state oi kings; bat even 
an eagle is nothing toa man in a balloon—and, while mounting 
upwards, like Satan from the infernal gulf, I envied not the strong- 
est of the featheted tribe that ever swept its way through the fields of 
ether. 

«But, hollo! what the devil am I about? I am getting int» he- 
roics with a vengeance; and if I don’t set a stopper to my eloquence, 
the Peishwa of Surindab will play the deuce with the British army. 
And to tell yon the truth, gentlemen, the Peishwa was much nearer 
accomplishing this object than I had any idea of: but this you shall 
hear by and by. 

“Suppose me now poised between heaven and earth, with the 
ermine cloak of the Sultana around my shoulders, my sextant in 
my hand, taking the barings of the hostile encampment, and a sheet 
of foolscap before me, on which my plans and observations were to 
|be noted down. The friends I had left below were in ecstacies. I 
| heard their voices mellowed into 4 distant and indistinct hum as 
| they struggled upwards through space to meet the object of their 
Maw arene The cannon, whose thunder rolled so loud in the 

rocks below, sounded like pop-guns; and those shells and rockets 
| which were shot up, by way of parting salute, seemed to me, in m 

I felt sayoult 
I was no longer a human be- 
I had ceased to be a denizen 














vast elevation, scarcely to rise above the ground. 
' etherealised beyond the race of men. 


For some minntes he walked hurriedly up and tion was perceived, and the inadequacy of our offensive means made | of eert, and spurned the ve world on which I drew my existence, 
down the apartment with a pipe in his mouth, puffing in the most known to them, they assumed new courage, and ventured to make | However, although [ did all this’ I was not so negligent of my duty 
through bis teeth, ‘ War about a wig | different sallies upon us from their stockades, by which we lost a/asto forget the mission on which Thad gone. I remembered the 

What will the Com- | number of valuable men, without the satisfaction of thinking that | Peishwa and his entrenchments; and, before I was halt an hour in 


{the upper regions, I had every nook and cranny of these fortresses 
| drawn out in my chart. + Now,’ thought I to myself, ‘ most sublime 
| sovereign of Surindab, [ have got the key to your fortifications; and 
| if the Commander-in-Chief and his valiant army of British and Se- 
| poys don’t find their way into your inmost recesses’ ’—— 
| Most unfortunately, at this part of the story the waiter made his 
appearance, and announced to the military gentleman that his horse 
'was ready. Upon which he got up from his seat, made the company 
\a profound bow, and said he would finish his adventures some other 
‘time. Our disappointment was extreme, and so, I dare say, will be 
\that of the reader. ‘The conjectures of us all as to his character and 
ithe mature of his story, were innumerable. One swore he was Ca 
‘tein Bobadi'; another, that he was Major Longbow; a third, that he 
|was Baron Munchausen. ‘To settle the dispute, I rung for the waiter 
and inguired if he knew the name of the stranger who nad just left us. 
“Lord, sir,” said the fellow, “his name is Colonel O’Shaugh- 
nessy.” A Moprrn PytHacorean. 
[The singular adventures of Colonel O'Shaughnessy in India, 
\must be fresh in the recollection of all our readers. | 
—>— 
| POLICE. 
| Guildhall.—Ginson v. Ler.—In this case Mr. Lee was charged 
| With having thump’d Mr. Gibsen without either rhyme or reason.— 
|The parties are near neighbours, residing in the same court;—Mr. 


1 t J ote by ot J ) Gibson—pale, pudgy, and ; _ y 
nothing could satisfy our just resentment but his deposition, and the | nose, and eyed me with a glance in which it would be difficult to | aban? pucsys past forty; Mr. Lee—long, young, and 


twenty. 


Mr. Gibson deposed that as he was returning from a walk on Sun- 
day evening last, and just as he was pasing the door of the house 
jin which Mr. Lee lives, Mr. Lee popp’d out upon him and began 
ithamping him without either rhyme or reason—cuffing him, first on 
one side of the head and then on the other—until he made him ex- 
‘tremely uncomfortable; and therefore, as he would not desist, but 
|actually followed him into bis (Mr. G.’s) own house, still continuing 
| his euflings—he (Mr. G.) got somebody to fetch a constable, who 


|“ very candidly” took Mr. Lee to the Compter.—“ That is my case, 
| 


y. , , : | please your Worship,” said Mr. Lee, “and all I want is peace— 
pated, satirical old man, I confess it required all the consciousness | I " ‘ r if 
that he was my superior officer, to check the retort which, almost in | 


think it very bard that I should be knocked about in that way, 
without either rhyme or reason.” 
| The Alderman (Sir P. Laurie) thought so too; but, putting the 
| rhyme out of the question, he asked Mr Lee the reason why he had 
leuffd Mr. Gibson in the very uncomfortable manne: above mem 

tioned. > 
Mr. Lee, in reply, gave both rhyme and reason—or, rather, a couple 
| of reasons, rhyming with each other; viz.—elevation and irritation; 
| —the one occasioned by liquor and the other by love. “ Your Wor- 
| ship,” said be, “I was elevated in liquor, and irritated at seeing him 
lin company with a young woman that [—please your Worship— 
that [’—— 

“ That yon have been paying your addresses to?’’"—said the Al- 
derman—thereby very charitably “helping a lame man over the 
stile.” 

‘Exactly so, your Worship,” responded Mr. Lee. 

“ Aye, f thought there was either a Jady, or liquor, in the case,” 
observed the Alderman—* and it seems there were both; but, never 
theless, we must have the peace kept between you. Is it true, Mp. 
Gibson, that you were in company with the lady?” 

“ Why—yes, your Worship,” replied Mr. G. “ we had been tale 
ing a walk together; but”— 

“Then you are a tetdower, I suppose ?” said the Alderman 

“Tam, your Wershkip,” repked Mr. Gibson. 

* And a howsekcepor?” inquired the Alderman. 
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“Ta ur Worship,” replied Mr. Gibson, with a dignified and 
bow. " 

soit conten, r- Lee,” observed his Worship, “ you must give 

the lady; for 1am afraid, though you may be a bachelor, ou are 
no housekeeper, and an Oaeee is a matrimonial desideratum 

i ent ladies, you know?’ ; 
With at Pr idinitted that he was not a housekeeper—that, in fact, he 
was nothing but a poor bachelor porter; “but I shouldn’t mind so 
much about the lady,” said he, “if Mr. Gibson was not always 
chafing with me about oe ’ 

(What, he taunts you with the preference which the lady gives 
to him?” said his Worship; and Mr. Lee having replied “in the af- 
firmative,” as the learned say, his Worship asked Mr. Gibson which 
the lady really preferred—the bachelor, or the widoi er? 

« That reposes in her own breast!” replied Mr. Gibson; ‘ but, 

our Worship,” he continued, “this has all nothing at all to do with 
it; for he was thumping me last Tuesday, and, after it was over, he 
asked my pardon, shook hands, and promised to drop all nonsense— 
for that the lady might do as she liked; and 1 only want to know 
whether I have not a right to talk to her without being knocked 

by him?” 

mete + sure you have,” replied the Afderman, “and he has pro- 
mised, or I dare say he will, never to knock you about again.” 

«Have you promised?” said Mr. Gibson—turning round to Mr. 
-— have,” replied Mr. Lee. 

“Very well—that’s enough !” said Mr. Gibson—getting down from 
the witness box; and there the matter ended. 


—p-— 
LETTER FROM LISBON. 


Weovespay.—The farce at the Senate House still goes on, bat the 
crowd is not so violent as on Saturday; their enthusiasmn is exbibited 
in divers eulogistic scraps of poetry, which are hung up, like votive 
offerings, under the arctyde of the Senate. “ Don Miguel is en an- 

el—a Diviuist—the son of Mars and Venus—the eater-up o° “ree- 
es and their edifices—the favourite of the Virgin—the Messiah 





Court called upon to interfere because the Directors bought and sold 
shares in the market to keep up the price. All the companies pur- 
sued this practice. He objected mainly, however, that there were 
not sufficient parties. The plaintiffs had omitted several who, though 
they had resigned as directors, might, for aught that appeared, be 
hound to participate with the defendants in sustaining any liabilities 
to which they might ve subjected. The plaintiffs, who were seven in 
number, said that they represented the interests of the other share- 
holders; but this, except on the pluintiffs’ own statements, did not 
appear; and if this thoce statements were made with greater distinct- 
ness, no less than 200 shareholders would dissent from the assertion. 
That this was a partnership, not the slightest doubt could be enter- 
tained. Being a partnership, all the other partners ought to be pre- 
sent in court. e plaintii’s said they did not know them. But 
why did they not file a bill of discovery? Six or seven individuals 
out of a thousand could not be permitted to come and take measures 
in the absence of the others, which measures might destroy the part- 
nership, or materially injure the interests of those others. It was 
the great principle of that Court to collect together all the parties to 
a measure, and at once and for ever to settle all their rights, so as to 
put a stop to future litigation. In this instance, if the one thousand 
other shareholders were brought before the Court, the necessity of 
perhaps a thousand suits at law would be saved to them and the di- 
rectors, by their rights being settled at once, In the present case 
the plaintiffs must bear the fate of the adventure into which they had 


embarbed. These innocent doves must put up with the company 
into which they had chosen to go. The Court could not extricate 
them. 


Knicur denied that the case was one of partnership. The case of 
Colt v. Wollaston not having been overruled, it was decisive in his 
favour against the objection of the want of parties. Mr. Sugden 
had likened the subscription for shares to an embarkation on board 
avessel. He (Mr. Knight) would adopt the simile, but would pursue 
it alittle further, to place the equity of the case in a clear light before 
his Honour. Suppose the Captain of a vessel invited persons to 
intrust him with goods on a venture to the East Indias, representing 





of Portugal.” These absurdities may seem b!asphemous—so. in fret, 
some are ; but they but exhibit the lamentable state of a part of the 
popular mind here. But of all the absurdities man could imagine 


the Trombeta Finale of this morning contains the most finished one.} ers of which never saw any returns,—according to Mr, Sugden, 


I shall give to you ia its own words ;— 
“A PRODIGY.” 

“ One moment ouglit not to be lost in sounding with our trumpet, 
in sonorous softened tones, an event not less rare and wonderful than 
prodigious, which occured in Setubal on Friday, the 25th of April, 
the fortunate anniversary of her imperial and Royal Majesty our 
Lady Queen, and not less lucky on account of the admirable affair 


which took place in this city, where the people, rushing from all! The Vice-Cuancettor gave judgment against the demurrer.— 


parts, under the view of the Senate of the Municipallity, ecelaimed 
freely and sincerely, with the free will of the people, the Senor Don 
Miguel Absolute King of Portugal and the Algarves. 

“On that very day in Setubal (as they say.) about two o’clock in 
the day, the peop'e and Municipality assembled to prepare volun- 
tarily, the act of acclamation of the same August Senhor: and at 
the moment (2s chey inform us in a correspondence) the sun was 
overcast; atid a sori of eclipse having been noticed, something like 
aimetcor aqpeared in the air, and in the midst of it was seen an Im- 
perial Crown suspended by two angels. This fact, which they state 
to us, was witnessed by all the people; and several communities (of 
friars!) saw also the same prodigy ; and all assert to us that it was 
real and true; and they morcover state further that there being thers 
some of the spirit of knowa piety, they did 
ledge this prodigy, and even went so far as to prostrate themselves 
upon the earth, exclaiming ‘Have mercy!’ to the Lord God of 
Empires. 

“ And what will now those evil geniuses say, who so barefacedly 
endeavour to deprive the Senhor Don Miguel of the right which he 
holds from justice, to the Crown of this Monarchy? With great 
delight have we given an account of this event, while we recollect 
that, in one of our numbers, we declared that this kingdom was 
created by Gop, and by Gop himself the first King given to it, in 
Alfonso Henriquez; and that powerful Hand which, in the battie of 
Ourigue, procured the acclamation of that Monarch, giving him, for 
tho timbre of the arms of Portugal, the wounds of Jesus Christ, our 
Ro vemer, is the same which now causes the acclamation in Lisbon, 
and throughogt the kingdom of the Senhor Don Miguel, by sending 
from Heaven the Imperial Crown which is to encircle his head.” 

Such is the pitch of maduess to which fanaticism is excited, that 
some here now believe that absurdity—but still there are a great 
number of good unprejudiced people who scout out. 


not hesiiate io acknie 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
VICE CHANCLiUCRS COURT. 
Tue Britis Minive Comey. - Blain v. Sir Felix Agar. 
In this case his Honour gave judgment on the demurrer. It was 


a bill filed by the Plaintiffs. Messrs. Brain, Witttam Ccark, 
and others, who are shareholders in the Royal Stannary and British 


Mining Company, against the Directors, Sir Felir Agar,, and others, | 


that he had already a large quantity of poe on board, and was rich 
and able to insure success, when, in fact, he was a mere beggar— 
his ship’s hold was a vacuum—and, instead of going to the East In- 





















ought surely to exhibit some traces of the perfection of art as well 
as nature, and, though Inverness is justly celebrated for 
of its local situation, it has no promenade of the descripti uded 
to, while the*two principal walks on the opposite banks of the Ri- 
ver want some connecting link to render their mutual attraction 
complete. Dean Swift said long ago, that the man who grows two 
ears of corn where only one grew before, is more useful than war- 
riors or legislators, and we cannot help thinking that he who contri- 
butes to multiply the means of cheap and innocent recreation—who 
opens up the volume of nature and invites the weak and se to 
walk abroad and gaze upon its beauties—performs a task t ght 









‘to be numbered among his good works, and entilles him to be con- 


sidered as no mean benefactor of his species.—/Juverness Courier. 
Instinet of a sheey.—A gentleman of Inverness, ona recent journey 

in the Highlands, while passing through a lonely and unfrequented 

district, observed asheep hurrying towards the road before him, as 


if to intercept his progress and at thesame time bleating most piteous- 


ly. On approaching nearer, the animal redoubled its cries, and 
looking significantly in the face of the traveller, seemed to implore 
some favour or resistance at his hands. Touched witha sight so 
unusual, the gentleman alighted, and leaving his gig, followed the 
sheep, to a field in the direction whence it came. There ina solita- 
ry cairn, at a considerable distance from the road, the sheep halted, 
and our traveller founda lamb completely wedged in between two 
large stones of the cairn, and struggling feebly with its legs upper- 
most. The gentleman instantly extricated the little suferer, and 
placed it safely on the neighboring greensward, which its overjoyed 
mother, poured fourth herthanks in along continued and grateful, if 


‘not amusical strain.—Jnvernes Courier. 


Model of St. Petersburgh.—The creation of the city of St. Peters- 
burgh is one of the most remarkable occurrences of the last age.— 
Stagnant waters, marshés, barreu plains, and rigorous climate, and 





dics, he went to Mexico with the goods he had entrapped, the own- 


when this captain was applied to for a restitution of the property, the 
Court was to allow him to say, Before I give up your property, [ will 


} compel you to find out the other partics whom I have defrauded, 


though some may be abroad; and, however small their interest, you 
shal! persuade every one of them to join in the felicity of a Chancery 
suit, though some may be accomplices. It was impossible that the 
Court should sanction such a defence. 


~ 


To compel the plaintiffs to bring forward all the parties, most o 
whom the plaintiffs swore they did not know, would amount toa 
denial of justice. 








PAiscellaneous Articles. 


Force of Affection.—Whilst the convicts were proceeding a few 
days ago from Clonmel to the depot in Cove, they had to pass 
through the village of Clogheen, where one of them had formerly 
resided. His family gathered round the car to bid him farewell.— 
He grasped his little sonin his arms, and it required actual violence 
io separate them. When the child was taken from him he called 
| Gat to young Mr. Vowel. who hae the convicts in charge, “‘ Oh. Mr. 

Harry, my heart is broken!” then fell back onthe car and expired 
before the party had reached the next town.—Irish paper. 








The trish System of Population.—As the great mass of our Hiber- 
nian tellow-subjects are said to be in a state of nature, the hetorodox 
contempt which their general practice exhibits for Mr. Malthus’s the- 
ory may be taken as another proof that if is unnatural. Never, in- 
deed, was philosopher doomed to more incessant mortification than 
the professor of antiprolificness ; for, it would seem as if when at the 
very acme of his abstract celebrity, Providence brought forth facts 
to proclaim to him and his votaries—naturam expellas furca. The 
most striking instance of the sort which we have met with occcur- 
red lately in Ireland; witness the following announcements in the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal of Saturday : 

IRISH BIRTHS. 

On the 7th instant, in Thomas-street, Limerick, at the house of her 
mother, Mrs. Furnell, the lady of Timothy O'Brien, of Killonan, ia 
the county of Lsmerick, Esq., of a daughter. 

Same day, at the residence of her mother, Mrs. Furnell, Thomas- 
street, Limerick, the lady of Lawrence Marshall, of Coomolin, in 
the county of Limerick, of a son and heir. 

Same day, at the house of her mother, Mrs. Furnell, Limerick, 
re lady of William Gobbett, of Mount Minnett, Esq., of a son and 

eir. 

Three sisters on the same day, in the same house, of two sons and 
heirs, anda danghter!!! What an extraordinary coincidence.—Dub- 
lin Freeman's Journal. 








Island in the River Ness.—In another column our readers will find 








a savage people are the elements from which a man of determined 


‘mind has coutrived, in spite of natural implements, to construct one 


‘of the finest and most civilized cities in the world. The two wop- 
derful women who succeeded him in his Empire, completed t:> 
| work which Peter the Great had so well begun; and the arts, tie 
‘ exquisite taste and superior understanding of the nineteenth century, 
have sueceeded in polishing away every thiag that remained of the 
barbarism or ignorance of the founders of the capital of Russia. 
We have seen plans of this city, as also seperate drawings of dif- 
ferent parts of it, and views of its principal monuments, &c. ; but 
these details, numerous and exact as they were, did not convey to 
us an idea of the general effect of the tout ensemble. 
pian in relief, which is now exhibiting in the Rue Rivoli, No. 18, is 


obtained a patent for it from the Emperor Alexander. The diffe- 
/rent parts of this vast undertaking have been executed by the best 
artists from Russia, Germany, Italy, and France. under the direction 
of the celebrated Venetian architect and engineer. Albert Cayvos; 
it affords an admirable representation of this great and fine city. To 
give an idea of the immense labour which it must have cost to a 
| duce this interesting work, suffice it to say, that the most triffin 
{parts have kosw copied, as well as faithful representations giveti 
the principal monuments and other great edifices. The courses of 
the Neva and Canals are run in moulds—the roofs of the houses are 
of metal—the statutes are done in alabaster or bronze—the shippin 
is executed with wonderful precision by regular ship builders, an 
the front views and elevation of the buildings are so perfectly imitat- 
ed that there is notan inhabitant of the capital that could not recog- 
nise his own house, court, garden, and offices. 

This astonishing work has met with the most distinguished patro- 
nage, particularly that of the Emperors Alexander and. Nicholas, 
and the King of Prussia, who was graciously pleased to order a place 
in the Academy of Fine Arts, at Berlin, to be given gratuitously for 
the exhibition of it; and the proprietor has met with the same favour 
in every place to which he has removed it. He has not, however, 
been so fortunate as to find a single room in Paris large enough to 
‘contain the whole, and has therefore been obliged to divide it into 

six parts, and exbibit them in separate rooms, all of which argsre- 
markable for the number, regularity, and elegance of the monuments 
} they contain 
| ‘This curious exhibition has been honoured with visits from many 
persons of distinetion not only from the fashionable world, but also 
irom the most distinguished members of the literati and artists, and 
canvot iail to attract the notice of all the ameteurs in Paris, or 
wherever else it may be exhibited.—--Revue Encyclopeadigne of 

aris. 

New Mode of projecting shot for Naval Warfare.—A_ lecture 
was given on Friday evening by Mr. Brockedon, at the Royal In- 
| stitution, Albemarle street, on a new method.of projecting shet, in- 
i vented by Mr. Sievier, the sculptor. It was stated by Mr. Brocke- 
| don thathe was present at some of the experiments, and that one 
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to compel a restitution of the money advanced by the Plaintiffs on! a list of subscriptions, made in order to carry into effect a series of | Ounce of gunpowder, projected to 175 yards (point blank), a bailof 


the shares. The ground on which the bill proceeded was, that the 
formation of the compny and its management, asto the shareholders, 
was from the beginning to the end fraudulent. It was set forth if the 
prospectus, that there were 19,000 shares, when, in fact there were 
little more than §,900 subscribed for; and that the defendants, in- 
stead of applying even this lirv'tted capital to the purpose for which 
it was subscribed, or working mines, expended a large portion of it 
1a buying up shares in the market, for the purpose of keeping up 
their price. There were other charges of a nature similar to those 
made against the Directors of other companies recently formed.— 
The defendants made no answer to the allegations of the bill, but put 
ina demurrer, which was supported by 

Svcpzy, who objected to the bill, 
want of parties. 


fraud were made f 


out, or if the concern were from the beginning a 
mere bubble, the Court would, under the circumstances wrant them 
alt ‘on 
retief. There was but one case in which the Court had ever before 
interfered to compel the restoration of money, and that was the case 
of Colt v. Wollasten, reported in the Ist Peere Williems. 
pretor there obtained about £89,000 on a scheme for extracting oil 
rom radishes, and the security he proposed to give the shareholders 
was, the patent right to the benefit of the invention, and also the 
freehold of the estate on which tl 
estate worth £30,000, but. unfortunately, mort caged for £23,000. 
ere the Court certainly compelled the defendant to refund. 
that concern w 
© meant thi 


Hts was not a company of that character. 
Were mines in the district where 
vapital should be supplied. It w 

©en so applied, and mines worked. 
question, All mining undertakings were matters of speculation. 


Was no ground for the i 
e interference of the 
commenne Court, 


ev 


All knew that there 


*F commenced with se many as were intended. 


| projected improvements in the island in the river Ness. This beau- 


| fourteen pounds weight, and it afterwards penetrated the earth three 


chiefly on the ground of the! in a calm evening may be heard at a considerable distance. 
He did not mean to deny, that if a clear case of| very centre of the stream is the island alluded to—covered with 


The pro- 


1e radishes were to be grown—an | 


‘ But | remedy this defect in a landsca 
as a mere bubble, by which the learned counsel said! chanting, some spirite 


‘ silts viel ‘ . 
ngs which never had and never could be performed. throwing chain brid; 


the prospectus proposed that their! Ward in 
ag clear from the report, that it had 
How successfully, was not the 
It 


: at it had been | ready t trit . : 
d with less than the number of shares proposed ; few were y to contribute to any scheme that promises to be either useful 


Neither was the ocular shape, and is rather better thaa four acres in extent—a space 


| tiful spot is situa@d in the outskirts of the town, at not more than| feet. In another experiment it fired a shot of 18 pounds, with the 
fen minutes walk from the Exchange. It is, however, perfectly se- | same quantity of powder, and destroyed a large tree. The most ex- 
cluded from the noise and bustle of the town, and snrrounded as it is | traordinary part of this invention was, that the shot is fired without 
by woods and waters, and in the background by a chain of lofty | a cannon, and it was mentioned by the lecturer that the great saving 
mountains, forms a scene that may be said to unite the characteristic | in the weight, particularly in ship carriage, would be very considera- 
charms of soft and of Alpine scenery, and which is rarely to be met | ble. as to fire a shot of twelve pounds inthe ordinary way would 
| With in the immediate vicinity of a populous and trading burgh.—| require a cannon of 22 hundred weight, and a carriage of about 10 
The Ness is here as broad, if not so regal, as the Thames at Wind-! ditto.; whereas Mr. Sievier’s invention only required a stock or bar 
sor. It retains, after a course of six miles, all the purity of its pa- of iron of about one hundred weight. This mode of gunnery is 
| rent lake, and winding on towards the town, is broken into number-| not confined to any calibre, therefore any sized or shaped shot may 
‘less little falls, which add greatly to the effect of the scene, and! be projected from the same stock. The lecturer also stated that he 
In the | had prepared, in a rough manner, a small model to show the experi- 
ments upon, but upon trial found that two grains of gunpowder drove 
a one ounce anda half shot through thin deal planks, and after- 
wards bounded about the room, so as to be dangerous; he thought 
quently reminded us of the “small green isle’ which Lord Byron's | it therefore prudent to. desist from the experiment in a crowded 
prisoner saw from his “ barred windows” at Chillon, and of which| place. Ue afterwards gave his opinion of the cause produced by 
he gives so touching and beautiful a description. There are well-| this smal! quantity of pewder,which was, that the recoil which takes 
| frequented walks on each side of the river, from Inverness to the | place in ordinary gunnery is by Mr. Seivier’s invention given to the 
istand, but having arrived opposite to this interesting object, the vi-| Shot; he eutered learnadly into the nature of recoil, and elucidated 
siter must turn and retrace his steps to the town, for he has no op-| it by many facts, and preved that no resoil took place till the shot 
portunity of exploring the scene that wooes his approach, or of cros-} had left the muzzle of the gun. The lecture was very interesting, 
sing the river, excepting at the distance of more than a mile. To jand we agree with Mr. Brockedon that Mr. Sievier’s invention wi 
pe otherwise so complete and en-| prove one of the most destructive engines cf war. It was also sim 
ed individuals instituted the subscription for | ted that Sir William Congreve has an invention something similar, 
! ses across the two branches of the Ness, and the | Which lays at Woolwich, the powder being confined in a mandril; 
| fiborality with which our local authorities and others have come for-|in Mr. Sievier’s it is confined in the shot itself. Sir William’s was 
support of the undertaking augurs well for its altimate suc- | 90t found io answer. 
cess. We would in are instance the handsome sum subscrib-| Admiral Sir William Domett, G. C. B—This excellent mam, and 
ed by his @race the Duke of Gordon, the Right Hon. Charles Grant, | most distinguished officer, suddenly departed this life at Hawk- 
Mr Robert Grant, and Mr. Inglis of London, all of whom are ever church, Derset, on Monday last, the 19th instant. Nearly the whole 
of bis valnable life had been spent in the service of his country, and 
in most of the victories achieved under the respective cemmands of 
Lords Howe, Bridfort, and Melson, who were his gersonal friends, 








‘trees and brushwood so as to resemble a forest in miniature, 
| and isolated in the midst of the waters in a way that has very fre- 








Or ornamental to their native country. ‘The island is of a semi-cir- 


that will afford sufficient scope for serpentine 

priate decorations. Plans ali been rec: _ 
rable outline of the whole, end an excellent ) en , 
Island, eahibiting the proposed Bridges, has been : K ¢ ef we 
whole | can be but one opinion as to the desirableness of the 

proje mprovements, and it rests with our towasmen whether or » 

not th il! be carried into effect. The capital of the Highlands... 


The model or 


imagined and prepared by M. de Rossi, a Venetian Noble, who has 
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he a conspicuous part; and for the gallantry, skill, and judg- 
ment with which he conducted himself, as Captain of the feet, and 


on every occasion upon which he was me ed, there was no offi- 
cer in his Majesty’s navy, of whom the profession entertained a high- 
~eropinion. He was, for several years, one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. a of distinction which he was compelled to resign on 


account of the state of his health. It may be said of Ad-niral Domett, 
without the slightest departure from truth, that in him the profession 
has lost one of the ablest seamen, society one of its brightest orna- 
ments, and religion one of its most unostentatious and consistent 
friends. His loss to the parish in which he was born, and resided 
for the latter part of his life, is irreparable. His property Was large ; 
and no nsiderable portion of it was appropriated to ne ‘support 
of public charity and the relief of private distress; and his whole anx- 
iety was to do good, and act justly tow»rds his fellow creatures. 


SUMMAVY, 


Lady Bgpndon, who is a daughter of the late Colonel Latouche, 
and cousiti of Lord Miltown. is a very beautiful woman. Her La- 
dyship has. we understand, fled from Dublin with her child, to pre- 
vent the infant being taken from her by her Lord. Proceedings 
have, it is said, been instituted by Lady B. against ber husband in the 
Ecclesiastical Court. Report says there is no evidence by which 
Lord B. can sustain an action against the Right Hon. Gentleman of 
whom report was so current.—Evening Packet. 


Lord: Forrester, we regret to say, died at his house in Belgrave- 
square, on Friday moruing, after continued suffering from the gout 
—he was married to a sister of the present Duke of Rutland, by 
whom he had six sons and five daughters. His Lordship was creat- 
ed a peer on the coronation of his present Majesty, with whose per- 
sonal friendship he was honoured—the is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his son John George, whose accession to the peerage cau- 
ses a vacancy in the representation of Wenlock, for which borough 
his Lordship was member.— May 2°. 

John Bull says, a tremendous shower fell upon the crowd at Ascot, 
who continued the verse of the national anthem, “ Long to reign 
over us,” under cover of an army of umbrellas. 


Waterloo Bridge Company.—The Annual Meeting of the Company 
was held on Thurday. The Report stated the receipts for the last 
re ending Feb. 25, to be 6,926/. 7s. 3d. and the disbursements 

,9621. 14s.; of course there was no declaration ofa dividend. 


His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral has been pleased to 
appoint H. J. Shepherd, Esq. Counsel to the Admiralty and Judge 
Advocate of lie Fleet, and in the room of H."T wiss, Esq. uow under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 


Treland.—At a late meeting of the Dublin association, Mr. Lawless 
moved that Lord Wm. Paget, who has given offence to his constitu- 
ents at Carnarvon, by his vote on the Catholic Question, he reqnest- 
ed tosit in an Irish county. Mr.O'’Connel seconded the motion.— 
The freedom of the Guild of Merchants of Dublin was presented to 
‘Me Marquis of Anglesea on Thursday the 29th ult. at the Viceregal 
Palace. A grand entertainment was given by his excellency on the 

» @ccasion. 


It is said that a young gentleman of distinguished family, and who 
seeks the revival ofan Irish Earldom in his person, is likely to obtain 
in marriage the beautiful daughter ofan eminent Jeweller in London. 


Captain Hamilton late of the 76th regiment, hasbeen appointed to 
the Chief constableship of police lately held by Major Dundas in the 
Co. Wexford. 


Important to Insurers agains! fire.—By anact of Parliament passed 
this session for regulating ‘the payment of Duties on insurance from 
or damage by Fire,” It is required in every place where insu- 














sion :—“‘ British Shippi 
arrived when those who love their country may expect a change for 
the better. The promoters and defenders of the reciprocity act and 
treaties, which gave to Foreign shipping decided advantages over 
the British, are no longer servants 0 f 

Huskisson has resigned. We may now trust there is some chance 
that Britain’s bulwarks will find protection in the council of our 
gracious Sovereign. On this occasion it is expected that every ship 
in the Thames will bvist her colours on the 4th of June. As the 


oak may flouris : : 
form their duty.”—Newcastle Courant.—The vessels in the River 


She Athtion. 






ng.—Fellow countrymen, the time is now 


the Crown of England. Mr. 


whole cuuntry is interested in preserving England’s wooden walls 
entire, they ought to rejoice there isa prospect that our hearts of 
ih again on the ocean, if British Statesmen will per- 


were decorated accordingly.—John Bull. 


The practice of ruaning coaches without fees to coachmen or 
guards, has been discontinued on the Bath and West of England 
roads. 


The ancient and curious custom of dressing and preseating the 
besom to the Lord of the Manor of Enmore Green, was observed, 
last week, at Shaftesbury, by the Mayor and Corporation. From 
the great elevation of the town, it is totally destitute of water, and 
the principal part of the inhabitants are supplied from the wells in 
Enmore Green, which adjoins the western part of the borough.---- 
Asan acknowledgment for the water, the Mayor is required, on the 
Monday preceding Holy Thursday, to decorate a besom with pea 
cock feathers, jewels, &c., and to offer it, with a pair of gloves, - 
gallon of beer, two loaves, and a calf’s head, to the Lord of the Ma 
nor or his steward. 

—p— 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ROVIGO. 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, (M. Savary,) written by himself, 
illustrative he: History of the Emperor Napoleon. Vol. 1., 

Partsland2. Colburn. London, 1828. 

At no period of modern history, nor in any one country, has there 
appeared at once, on the public scene, so great a number of states- 
men and military commanders of eminent ability as France preseut- 
ed to us in the first years of the Revolution. That turbulent period, 
which the Royalists stigmatised with the terms of ‘ convulsion and 
anarchy,’ witnessed the revival of public spirit in the hearts of 
Frenchmen, and the sentiments of national glory spread with rapidity 
in every direction throughout the country, while in the presence of 
the dangers presented by the invasion of confederated a in the 
midst of disorder and civil war, the purest patriotism was displayed, 
and the most justly acquired renown was the consequence of these 
patriotic efforts. Hardly can the previous fourteen centuries of the 
French monarchy supply history with a few half-dozen of superior 
men whose names are worth recording, and whom so extensive a 
state wold justly boast of, while six years only of the Republic have 
been sufficient to bring prodigies to light, to which, future times will, 
perhaps bring credit. 

It was during that period that the Noblesse and the Priests, the first 
promoters of the revolution, had gone over to the foreigners, in- 
stead of lending their assistance to extinguish the flames that they 
had kindled, that plebian France arose, and that from the ranks of 
that order, issued forth the new men, without a name, without titles, 
or exclusive privileges, but who astonished Europe by their valour, 
their eloquence, and above all, by their patriotism. It was then, first, 
that two men of humble birth, Barnaire and Vergniaue, appeared at 
the tribune, and disputed with Mirabaud the palm of eloquence; it 
was then that truly patriotic minister appeared,—the plebeian Ro- 
land, Carnot, the son of an obscure lawyer, Merlin, from the class of 
the peasantry, Gohier, Servan, and Lambrechi, who, bidding de- 
fiance to the dangers attendant on their state, with an astonishing in- 
trepidity, afforded the most striking proofs of probity and disinteres- 
tedness towards their country, which was frequently ungrateful and 
unjust towards them. It was then that General Kellerman, who 








rance is made “ of wo or more detached buildings separated from 
each other by party walls, and not commanicating internally,” and 
“ ofany goods, merchandize, or other property, lying, or being in 
two more buildings, or other places separate and apart, every such 
separate subject or parcel shall be separately valued, and a distinct 
and separate sum shall be insured thereon; andit shall not be law- 
ful. to insure one gross sum upon twoor more such separate subjects 
or parcels,” under a penalty of £100. 

Quin is said to have possessed a secret mode of dressing a shoulder 
of mutton, which he suffered to die with him. 


Curious Circumstance.—On Saturday last, as some men were 
drinking in Mr. March's public-house yard, in Goodramgate, in this 
ey a crow flying over the yard, by chance dropped an egg, which 
fell omithe ledge of atankard, and deposited the yolk safe within it, 
just as the person was raising it to his mouth, the shell falling to the 
ground.— ork Courant. 

Goethe's Wilhelm Meister.—The idea of a female in officer's clothes 
always reminds us of one of the most beloved of our book-heroines— 
poor little Marianna in Goethe’s novel of “* Wilhelm Meister;” and 
this puts us out of taste with all other fair Captains. What a picture 
of her is that at the beginning of the novel! How satisfactory to the 
senses! And how deserving she proves herself of the heart!’ What 
a pause is that, at the conclusion of book the first! And how we 

ity her afterwards, and are mad with that impatient weakling her 
over! But we are talking of what the reader may know nothin 
about. Ifso, we exhort him to procure the book immediately, oad 
sit down and study it; for it is not a novel of the common sort, or 
to be read without a commentary of thought and experience. There 


is an excellent translation of it, in three vol ished b 
Whitakers.— Companion. umes, published by 


A few days since, a young man in this place of the name of Shiack, 
made the narrowest escape with his life we ever recollect to have 
heard of. He had gone up to the top of the steeple of our town’s 
new church, which is now advancing to a state of completion ; and 
while standing on part of the scaffolding, he laid hold of one of the 
ropes which are used for raising up the stones {rom the ground. Ima- 

ning that the block to which it was placed was sufficiently firmly 

xed, he had thoughtlessly rested his whole weight on it. The 
block being loose, however, immediately ran round with great velo- 
city, and he, of course, fell to the ground; but, fortunately, when 
within a few inches of it, the rope became spent,and he, still retaining 
a firm hoid of it, the violence of the fall was by that means broke, 
and the young man escaped without receiving the slightest injury. 
Had the rope been a few feet longer or shorter, instantaneous death 
must have been the inevitable consequence. It is a somewhat sin- 
a circumstaice, that although the scaffolding extended from the 
ase to the top of the building, he never came im contact with it in 
the course of his dangerous descent. Tie height from which he 
fell is, we should suppose, very little short of 100 feet.— Elgin 
Courier. 
A correspondent at Sunderland states, “that they are to have a 
k wey ty he on Saturday, on occasion of the removal 
rom Office of Mr Enuskisson and the other seli-styled liberal mem- 
ders of the cabinet.” A correspondent at Shields informs us, “ that 
a hand-bill is in circulation there, congratulating the ship-owners on 
the removal of Mr. Huskisson from his Majesty’s councils, and de- 
siring them to express their satisfaction, by every vessel in the Tyne 
hoisting its colours at the mast head on the 7th inst.” The following 
is a copy of a hand-bill which was circulated in London on this occa. 


Jourdain, originally aserjeant, gained the battle of Fleuris, that 
Pichegru, another serjeant under the ancien regime, that Moreau, the 
son of a tradesman at Morbihan, led forward in the career of victory 
the republican troops; among whom Brune, a corrector of the press, 
Lannes the son of a dyer at Lectourre, Soult, a native of the pea- 
sautry, Murat, the son of a petty publican, Berthier, the son of a por- 
ter at the War Office; the builder Kleber, and the stable-boy Hoche: 
the Drummer Victor, now Duke of Belluno; Massena, Ney, Mor- 
tier, Bessieres, Moncey, Lefebvre, Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, all born in 
the lower classes, (all, with the exceptions of Kleber and Hoche,) 
afterwards Marshals of France, had already acquired renown and 
cele rity, driving from the froatiers the enemies of their native land. 

We discover these renowned personages inthe Memoirs of the 
Duke of Rovigo, while they were yet republican warriors and up- 
right statesmen, when, at the commencement of their career— 


Ces rubans, ces cordons, ces chaines dorees, 
Des esclaves des rois trop pompeuses livrees, 


had not as yet enervated their hearts, and corrupted their patriotism ; 
and we behold them again, when a despot chained them to his car of 
victory, and converted them into the vile instruments of bis ambi- 
tion. 

As Savary became a creature of Napoleon’s, we must naturally 
expect that he would become the squleaiel of the man of the 18th 
Brumaire, and the defender of the apostacy of his companions in 
arms. He fulfils this task con amore, and proves to us, by his own 
example, as well as by the details into which he enters on the secret 
causes of the principal events that have occurred under the Imperial 
Government, that despotism corrupts everything that it touches, and 
that its poisonous breath tarnishes the glory, and degrades the virtue 
of the same souls that had been purified, inspired, and elevated by 
the love of liberty : 


Sous les lois des tyrans tout gemit, tout s’attriste. 


The republic of France had produced great citizens, but the imperi- 
al system transformed them into mere valets.* 

It is now in the production of the Duke of Rovigo that we would | 
naturally v ish to read the history of the last thirty years of the | 
French Revolution. Like every one else who has written on that 
epoch, and on the man who is the hero of it, he is full of prejudice 
and passion. As he was a principal actor in the scene which he de- 
scribes, he cannot prevail on himself to distribute, with equal just- 
ness and with equal frankness, both censure and blame: all the er- | 
rors and all the censures are attached to the enemies of his own par- 
ty,—all the glorious actions, and all the excuses, are reserved for his 
master, and for those who embraced his ambitious system of politics, 
when carried to the most fatal extremes. Where we follow the 
Duke of Rovigo through the course of his Memoirs, we should be 
compelled to engage in a refutation of his statements and sentiments, 
which would lead us into an endless digression and deviation from 
our path. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the disclosure 
of some anecdotes which they contain; and thus they will contri- 
bute to the amusement of our readers. We shal! next explain how 
this quondam Minister of Police, under Napoleon, relates the death 





" We must except, however, Barnave, Verginaud, Roland,: Ser- 
van, Kleber, who perished before the establishment of the imperial 
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of Pichegru, and that of Captain Wright. We must add, that he 
logises for bis Master’s assassination of the Duc d’Enghein, and 
that will be sufficient to enable us to estimate the spirit with which 
the work now before us has been written and sent forth: 

Death of General Pichegru. 
 T have said that Pichegru was just os Ae his death has given 
rise to so many reports, equally stupid and calumnious, that it needs 
some explanation. What I know about it is this: 
‘‘ Pichegru, after his apprehension, had been closely confined in 
one of the ground-floor rooms in the tower of the Temple. His ex- 
amination was deferred a few days, in order to gain time to collect 
the materials for his interrogatory; and this delay proved fatal to 
the Duc d’Enghein. 

« Pichegru was separated from Georges merely by a small room, 

which was the common ante-chamber to their pS 4 
“The keeper of the Temple had the key to their rooms; and to 
prevent their communicating to each other the questions putto them 
severally, by the juge-instructeur, this same judge had directed a 
sentinel to be placed in this ante-chamber, where, by means of a 
little noise, any conversation which they might have attempted to 
keep up, could be rendered ineffectual. Both were sent for, several 
times a day, to be confronted; that is to say, whenever they were 
implicated by afresh disposition of the accused, or of witnesses. 
«George had doubtless made up his mind respecting the issue of 
the proceedings; but General Pichegru, with different preceding cir- 
cumstances, probably felt himself in a different predicament. Every 
{ime that he was sent for into court, he perceived that his situation 
grew worse, and that an abyss was opening before him at every step, 
and he could not belp changing countenance. 
‘« He had perhaps flattered himself that, in the judicial investiga- 
tion of this affair, it might not be possible to obtain sufficient proofs 
of his participation ina crime, against which the public opinion of 
all France revolted en masse; but he must soon have been convin- 
ced that it would be impracticable for him to touch the sensibility of 
even the most generous hearts; and that, moreover, his presence 
before a criminal court, as a co-operator in George’s project, would 
carry back the conviction of his guilt to the circumstance in which 
Moreau had denounced him to the Directory (in 1796 or 1737), after 
the latter hac caused him to be transported to Cayenne; and that he 
would thus lose even the interest which some of his assembled friends 
had manifested to him at that period of his career. 

«| presume that this afflicting consideraiion, continually present to 
bis mind beneath the vault of his prison, powerfully influenced his 
determination to put an end to bis life. 

« General Pichegru was naturally gay, and fond of the pleasures 
of the table, but the horrors of his situation had alteredhim. He 
had sent to request M. Real to come and see him; and after the con- 
versation which he had with him, he begged that he would send him 
some books, and among others, Seneca. 

* Some days afterwards, beiug at the Tuileries, about eight o’clock 
in the morning, I received a note from the officer of the gendarmerie 
d’elite, who that day commanded the guard posted at the Temple.— 
He informed me that General Pichegru had just been found dead in 
his bed; and that this had occasioned a great bustle in the Temple, 
where they were expecting some ome from the police, to which in- 
telligence of the circumstance had been sent. 

“This officer communicated the fact to me, as well on account of 
its singularity, as because I had made it a rule in the corp which I 
commended, that allthe officers employed in any duty whatever 
shonld give me an account of what they had done, seen, or heard, 
during the twenty-four hours. I forwarded this note to the First Con- 
sul; he sent for me, supposing that I had further particulars; but, as I 
had none, he sent me to make inquiries, saying, ‘* Thisis a pretty end 
for the conqueror of Holland :” 

“arrived at the Temple at the same time as M. Real, who came 
on bebalf of the grand-judge to learn the particulars of this event.— 
I went with M. Real, the keeper and the surgeon of the prison, 


issued from the humble classes saved France at Valmy, that General | straight to General Pichegrn’s room; and I knew him again very 


well, though his face was turned of a crimson colour, from the effect 
of the aploplexy] with which he had been struck. 

‘“« His room was on the ground-floor, and the head of his bed was 
against the window, so that the seat served to set his light upon for 
the purpose of reading in bed. On the outside there was a sentinel 
placed under this window, through which he might easily, upon oc- 
casion, see all that was passing in the room. 

“‘ Genera! Pichegru was lying on bis right side ; he bad put round 
his neck his own black silk cravat, which he had previously twisted 
like a small rope: this must have occupied him so long as to afford 
time for reflection, had he not been resolutely bent on self-destruc- 
tion. He appeared to have tied his cravat, thus twisted, about his 
neck, and to have at first drawn it as tight as"he could bearit, then,to 
have taken a piece of wood, of the length of a finger, which he had 
broken from a branch (hat yet lay in the middle of the room (part of 
a faggot, the relics of which were still in his fire-place): thishe must 
have slipped between his neck and his cravat, on the right side, and 
turned round till the moment that reason forsook him. His bead 
liad fallen back on the pillow and compressed the little bit of stick, 
which bad prevented the cravat from untwisting. In this situation 
apoplexy could not fail to supervene. His hand was still under his 
head, and almost touched this little tourniquet. 

‘Cn the night-table was a book open and with its back upward, 
as if laid down for the moment by one who had been interrupted 
while reading. M. Real fcund this book to be the Seneca which he 
had sent to him; and he remarked that it was open at that passage 
where Seneca says, that the man who is determined to conspire ought 
above all things not to fear death. This was probably the last thing 
read by General Pichegru, who, having placed himse'f in a situation 
to: lose his life on the scaffold, or under the necessily of having re- 
course to the clemency of the First Consul, had preferred dying by 
his own hand. 

“* While I was atthe Temple, I questioned the gendarme who had 

assed the night in the antechamber which separated George from 
Piebogre ; he told me that he had heard nothing all night, except that 
General Pichegru had coughed a good deal from eleven to twelve 
o‘clock; that, not being able to get into his room because the keeper 
had the key, he was unwilling to rouse the whole tower on account of 
that pes The gendarme was himseif locked up in this ante-cham- 
ber; and had any thing occurred to oblige him to give the alarm, it 
was by the window that he was to apprize the sentinel who was at 


| the door of the tower; the sentinel was to give notice to the post, and 


the latter to the keeper. 

“« I questioned also the gendarme who had been on duty under the 
window of General Pichegru from ten o’clock till twelve, and he had 
heard nothing. 

“M. Real thensaid to me, ‘ Well, though nothing was ever more 
clearly proved than this suicide, yet, in spite of all we can do, it will 
be said that, beeause he could not be convicted, he has been strang- 
led.’ For this reason, the grand-judge determined from that moment 
to have a guard without arms placed in the room of each of the per- 
sons implicated in George’s business, to prevent any attempt on their 
own lives : of course no such thing wasever thought of as to take them 
away by secret executions. Party spirit, which always welcomes 
whatever is likely to be prejudicial to power, publicly circulated a re- 
port that Pichegru was strangled by ¢endarmes. This opinion ob- 











\system. Carnot, mbresci, and Jourdain, who stil! maintained re- 
publican principles, were always out of favor with Napoleon. 


tained to such a degree, that a high functiouary, a friend of mine, men- 
tioned it several years afterwards as a fact of which he had not the least 
doubt; and notwithstanding all I could say to convince him of the 
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not sure that I succeeded. For the rest. it 
peek disposition that he had adopted this opinion: 
heard it repeated so often, that he at length believed it. 1 
“Tt would have argued an absolute want of sound sense weber 8 y 
for such an office subordinate persons, who would have divulge : is 
crime on the first pauion ° ow or who would every day 
a {resh price on their silence. : 
“es was = necessity to destroy Pichegru: his presence was 
even requisite for the instruetion of the process. Besides, having 
come to France with George, he was inseparable from him before Jus- 
tice, which would not have failed to condemn him, in spite of the vA 
lents of the ablest advocate; but I cannot think that the First ew 
would have suffered him to perish: of this need no other yas -_ 
the pardon which he granted to those who were condemned to a 
in this affair, and who had nothing to recommend them to the ae ic 
opinion, as was the case with the conqueror of Holland. Besi ~ 
Pichegru, condemned in a criminal court before the face of the world, 
could no longer prove dangerous, and would have been worthy of 


pity alone.” 


was not 
he had 


Death of Captain Wright. 

«4 multitude of depositions has re-echoed the name of the - 
glish captain, Wright, and the newspapers had talked of him in : 
sorts of ways. ‘This captain, who had landed George and his people 
at the cliff of Bivelle, had afterwards gone to cruise off the coast of 
Quiberon. Having had the misfortune to be wrecked in the coast 
of Morbihan, he was conducted with all his crew to Vannes, where 
nothing was just then talked of but was passing at Paris. ‘The ad- 
ministration Of that department reported the shipwreck, and was or- 
dered to sed Captain Wright and all his crew to Paris. They euter- 
ed the court of the Temple when George and his people were walk- 
ing there: the English and French officers did not seem to recognise 
one another; but the English seamen, not supposing there could be 
any harm in it, frankly accosted some of their acquaintance among 
George’s subalterns. 

“Captain Wright was separated from them; and the court pro- 
ceeded to confront the rest with George’s subordinate, which con- 
firmed the rigid truth of the information previously obtained.— 
Wright persisted in declining to answer the question put to him, and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, f am an officer in the British navy; I care not 
what treatment you reserve for me; I shall give no account of 
the orders which I have receive: I know none of these gentle- 
men.’ 

“From whom, then, could Wright, an officer in the royal navy of 
England, and moreover commanding a ship of war of that navy, 
have received orders to take on board George and his people, and to 
land them on our coast? Is there in England any other authority 
which issues orders to the navy than the government offices? 

“Captain Wright had been thrown upon the coast by shipwreck ; 
instead of making him a prisoner of war, a criminal prosecution 
might have been instituted against bim by the procureur-generat, on 
the ground of his being an accomplice in the conspiracy. Regard 
was nevertheless had to his devotedness and his character; he and 
his men were brought forward as witnesses, but no proceedings 
against him personally were commenced. 

“This unfortunate man remained in the Temple till 1¢05, when 
he died. So many stories have been told concerning his death, that 
I too was curious to learn the cause of it, when, as minister of police, 
the sources of information were open to me; and I ascertained that 
Wright cut his throat in despair, after reading the account of the ca- 
pitulation of the Austrian general, Mack, at Ulm, that is. while the 
Emperor was engaged in the campaign of Austerlitz. Can one, in 
fact, without alike insulting common sense and glory, admit that this 
sovereiga had attacaed so much importance to the destruction of a 
scurvy lieutenant of the English navy, as to send from one of his 
most glorious fields of battle the order for his destruction? It has 
been added, that it was I who received from, him this commission: 
now, I never quitted him for a single day during the whole cam- 
paign, from his departure from Paris till his return. For the rest, the 
civil administration of France is in possession of all the papers of the 
ministry of the police, which must furnish all the information that 
can be desired respecting that event.””—pp. 59-61. 

This velume contains only a part of the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Rovigo; he stops shortly after the death of the Duc d’Enghein. 


Nomination of Napoleon to the Institute—Portrait of Talleyrand— 
Anecdote of Madame de Stael. 

“General Bonaparte having been elected member of the Institute, 
Was received by M. Chenier, and his reception took place at night, 
in the hall of the Louvre, where the Institute then held its sittings.— 
That hall is on the ground floor: there is before it a balcony or large 
wooden tribune, worked in the old style. The body of Henry IV. 
had been deposited here after his assassination. I attended, with 
General Desaix, at the reception of General Bonaparte. He was in 


costume, and sitting between Monge and Beothollet, it was, I think, | 


the only occasion on which I saw him in the dress of that learned 
body. His nomination had all the effect which he expected from it: 
it placed the newspapers, the literary characters, all the enlightened 
oe of the nation at his disposal. All felt beholden to him for 


aving added the academic laurels to the palms of victory.—| 


As for himself, of plain and retired habits, almost a stranger to the 
noise which his name made in Paris, he avoided taking any part in 
business; seldom appeared in public ; and only admitted afew gene- 
rals, learned men, and diplomatic characters, into his intimacy. 


“M. de Talleyrand was of the number: he was a man of amiable 
ntercourse : had great facility for business; a man possessed of re- 


iources such as { have not discovered in any other man. Clever at | 
sfrastrating and winding up an intrigue, he had all the art and ability | 
which the times required; he was incessant in his attentions to Ge- | 
neral Bonaparte, and acted for him the character of mediator, orator, | 


end master of ceremonies. 


Yielding to so much zeal, the General 
accepted his attentions. 


This mode of proceeding brought on balls 


and evening parties, where the minister had taken care to bring to-| 


gether the remains of the old nobility. 

“It was at one of these parties that General Bonaparte saw Mad- 
ame de Stael for the first time. 
ly interest in that celebrated woman. 
entered into conversation with him, and in the course of their collo- 


quial intercourse, in which she attempted to soarabove her height, | py 


she suffered a question to escape her which betrayed the ambitiort 
nourished inher heart ‘‘ Who isthe first woman, in your eyes ?”’ she 
asked him.—“ Madame,” he replied, ‘the woman who brings the 
Most children into the world.” Madame de Stael was stunned: she 


*spected a totally different answer.”—Vol. 1., parti., pp. 17—18. 
a 





I> Exchange at New-York oa London, 9a 94 per cent. 
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2 We are still without later advices from England by arrivals di- 
ot, but the following intelligence has reached us, by way of Que- 
*: which we copy from the Neto- York Evening Post. Our rea- 


*rs will perceive that several of the items were anticipa 
ted by th 
last packet, , ion 








|those which were subsequently formed, till the commencement of | obtained by writing to the Hon. P. Robinson, York, U.C. 





| 
{ 


| 


| 


| might be procured without difficulty in London or from America. 


The hero had always excited a live- | 
She attached herself to him | 


‘have been obliged to incur a degree of labour and expense, which, 


: 
~~ ; ¥* ; . 
CHe Aoion. 
The advices from Greece represent Modon, Coronea and Nava- 
rino, as very closely blockaded by the allied sjuadrons. 

Under date of Smyrna, April 14th, it is stated that the ambassadors 
of the three allied powers were shortly to meet at Corfu, and cer- 
tainly insist on the intervention of Turkey to allay the troubles of 
the Morea, and use compulsion. That for the latter purpose, both 
English and French soldiers would land on thre Morea. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on the 14th, Mr. L’ Abbe de 
Pompiere's motion, that the Chambers do impeach the late ministry 
of the crime of treason, &c. passed unanimously, and was referred 
to a committee to report upon. 

Telegraphic orders had been despatched from Paris for the trans- 
ports at Marseilles immediately to sail for Toulon, as a rendezvous, 
whence an expedition, destination unknown, was certainly to sail. 

On the authority of a private letter from Cephalonia, one of the 
Ionian Islands, itis stated, that Smyrna had been nearly destroyed by 
the Russian fleet. Some Russian seamen having landed and been 
killed by the Turks, the Franks and foreigners were called on board 
and the bombardment commenced. At the time of closing the letter 
the town was nearly all in ruins.—[This is not confirmed in the pa- 
pers of the 19th June.] 

The celebrated Mr. Irving preached to a large assemblage on the 
15th June in the cliureh of Kirkaldy, Scotland. The galleries, from 
the pressure, suddenly gave way, and twenty-nine persons lost their 
lives. 

Don Miguel's Ambassador, the Marquis of Palmalla, had left Lon- 
don for Oporto. 

The Lords of the Treasury have permitted all goods remaining 
in bond in Great Britain to continue in warehouse, one year from the 
12th June. 

Lord Granville, English Ambassador at Paris, was said to have re- 
— Lord Cowley, brother to the Duke of Wellington, to suc- 
ceed. 

Sir John Byng, it was said, would succeed Sir George Murrray in 
the command in chief ef the army in Ireland. 

An Italian paper of the 22d May states, that General Church and a 
large body of the Greeks, had been defeated near Missolonghi., 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

A very voluminous work under this title has lately issued from the 
London press, and is, we believe, but little known. The following 
extract from the preface will give a better idea of the author’s plan 
than any explanation we might offer, and we therefore submit it 
without comment, believing it will be of great interest to our readers 
generally. The zeal with which Mr. Grahame has applied himself 
to the collection uf facts and documents, is no less striking than plea- 











sing; but it is certainly singular, that the indefatigable historian 
did not direct some of his enquiries to the seat of his researches—for, | 
surely, America must furnish some records of her own history. 


The composition which I now deliver to the public, is the first of 
a threefold sories of works, which, when completed, will form 
The History of the United States of North America, from the Plan- | 
talion of the English Colonies to the Establishment of their Indepen- 
dence. My plan is restricted to the history of those provinces of 
North America (originating, all except New York and Delaware, 
from British Colonization,) which, at the era of the American Revo- 
lution, were included in the confederacy of the United Siates : the 
illustration of the rise and formation of this great Republic, being 
the end of my labours. 





“The origin of the American Revolution,” by Mr. Hutchinson, 
in the early part of this day's impression, is not a less interesting 
subject than the one we have just quitted. It is very rare, and 
indeed singular, that it should be our task to record tw © such very 
similar works in the same paper. 


; iy 
Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine, in which its Consttuetion and 


‘ tion are familiarly explained; with an Historical Sketch of 
lagneenien and Progressive Improvement. By the Rev. Diony- 





ageniser, LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
in the University of London; F.R.S.E.; M.R.LA.; 
Hon. -P.S. Cam.; Hon. M.S.A. Scot., &c. &c. With addi- 
tions by James Renwick, Professor of Natural Expirimental 
Philosophy and Chymistry, in Columbia College, New-York. 
Illustrated witn Engravings. New-York: Printed tor Elam Bliss, 
128 Broadway. 1528. 


After the highly respectable and popular names in the above title 
page, any praises of ours would be superfluous. We shall merely 
say that it is an exceedingly valuable work, and that we recommend 
it strongly to all persons whose studies are of the nature so ably 
treated of in the volume. We think the publisher deserves much 
applause for the spirit he has evinced in producing so many valuable 
engravings—a circumstance which always enhances in the highest 
degree the value of such a subject, and which is too apt to be neg- 
lected in the many reprints we see daily issuing trom the press. 

The Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia and family left town for Ca- 
nada on Thursday. 

Mr. Richings makes his appeal to his friends and the public— 
(see advertisement). We cordially wish him the success he is so 
decidedly deserving of. 








The Lesxps arrived last night from London. She sailed on the 


17th of June, aud brings no news. 








a rt TN . pepe perenne | 
ESSRS. SYLVESTERS’ beg niost respectful y to inform their friends, that 
5 the New York Lottery, Class No. 11, wil! '° Ceawn 12th instoin the erty — 
Only 14,900 tickets—highest prize 10,000. Wa. s 35; halves $250; quarters 
$125. Orders from any part of the U. S., the Cuvadas, and all the British Co- 
lonies, will meet with the most prompt attentiou. Messrs. S, still continue the Ex- 
change business—they also have for sale, balances for weighing Eaghsh Gold 
Coin, which are highly recommended to those persons in the habit of taking Gui- 
ness aud Sovereigns.—New York, 130 Broadway. (Aug. 2. 


A FAYETTE THEATRE.—Mr. Richings begs leave, respectfully, to inform 

his friewds and the public that, his Benefit is fixed for Thursday, the 7th inst 
upon whieh occasion will be presented for the lasttime, the Grand Hibernia Dra- 
ma of Brian Borothne: after which an Olio, in which several! distinguished Catch 
and Glee Singers have tendered their assistance. ‘The whois to conclude with a 
Grand Bivertisement, in whieh the Corps of Parisian Dancers (by the kind permis- 
sion ef Mr. Sanford), have most generally volunteered their services.—For parti- 








culars see future Bills. {Aug. 2. . 
Oh TO THR LADIES.—Mrse. Cantelu has removed her Corset Warehouse 
tethe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadw a few 


oors below St. Paul's Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo has 
onnected the Millinery and Divss Making with her Corset Ustablishment and has 
no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. [July 26. 











Saw Mill which have been lately erected by the Government at Peterbo- 


The present work, the first of the projected series, embraces the | rough, iv the District of Neweastle, will be exposed to sale by public auction at Pe- 


rise of such of those States, comprehended within my general plan, 
as were founded prior to the British Revolution in 1688, and traces 
their progress till that epoch. In some instances I have found it ne- 
cessary to carry forward the history of particular states, somewhat 
beyond this precise boundary; partly because the influence of the 








British Revolution did not immediately extend to them, and partly | 


in order to exhibit a complete view of certain interest «+ transac. 
tions, of which the account would otherwise have been br 
defective. A second periormance, for which I have alrcas col- | 
lected a considerable mass of materials, will embrace the turther | 


aan te 
PORCH 


terboroagh on the 10th day of September next, ut 11 o'clock, A.M. ‘Phe térms of 
paymentwill be, onc third of the purcliase money to be paid within one month after 
the sale, one third at the expiration of one year, and the remaining third at the 
expiration of two years from the day of sale, with interest. 

The Mill-site is most valuable, compreheiuding a tract of about 86 acres. The 
Grist-Mill has two runs of Stones in operation, and is well fitted for Merchant 
work, having manufactured more than 1200 barrels of Flour thissummer. The Saw 
Mill is also in operation. From the peculiar situation of these Mills, being at the 
head of the navigation of the Otawabee river, and in the midst of a very flourishing 


and settlement, the establishment will be most valuable to any person possessing Capi- 
| tal. 


It cunuot be disposed of for a jesssum than £20UU currency, but will go te 
the highest bidder above that sum without reserve. 
A plan exhibiting the situation of the Mills, and the Land appropriated for their 


history of these earlicr States, together with the rise and progress of | use, can be seen at the British Consul’s office, in this city, and every informutioy 


the American Revolution. This second work, which, like the pre- 
sent, will occupy, I believe, two volumes, I consider the most dithi- | 
cult and important portion of my labours. T'wo additional volumes, | 


[New York, August 2- 
ATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AT THE PINE-ORCHARD.—This Splea- 
did Estublishment is now open for the reception of company. 
The Subscriver hopes, by assiduous attention, to merit the continuance of that 


I trust, will enable me to complete my general plan, and embrace | liberal patronage which he has been honored with during tne past seasons. 


the history of the revolutionary war, and the establishment and con- 
solidation of the North American Republic. 
In the collection of materials for the composition of this work, I 


had I originally foreseen, I doubt if I could have ventured to en- 
counter. Considering the connexion that so long subsisted between 
Great Britian and the American States, the information concerning 
the early history of many of these provinces, which the public libra- | 
ries of Britain are capable of supplying, is amazingly scanty. 
valuable works illustrative of the history and statistics both of par- 
ticular states and of the whole North American commonwealth, are | 
wholly unknown in the British libraries: a defect the more discredit-| 
able, as these works have long enjoyed a high repute at the seats of | 
learning on the continent of Europe, and as the greater part of them | 





After borrowing all the ‘materials that I could so procure, and 
purchasing as many more as I could find in Britain, my collection | 


ing it, 1 undertook a journey to Gottingen; and in the library of | 
this place, as I had been taught to expect, I found an ampler collec- | 


| of Britain could supply. From the resources of the Gottingen li- 
| brary, aided by the liberality with which its admini t-otors are | 
always willing to render it subservient to the purposes 
inquiry, I have derived the greatest advantage and assistance. 
even this admirable repository of history is not entirely perfect; and 


|of my subject, which, whatever may be their value, it would have 
| been satisfactory to have had an opportunity of perusing. Hopkins’s 
istory of Providence, in particular, Vanderdonck’s History of 
New Netherlands, and Holm’s History of Swedeland in America, 
are books which I have been hitherto unable to procure. 
learned Ebelin; 

easily met with 
quiry, may be inferred, I think, from the fact, that I have succeeded | 
in procuring and consulting various works which Ebeling confesses 
his inability to obtain, besides many of whose existence he seems 
not to have been aware. Even those which for the present I am 
obliged to dispense with. as well as various other works of infrequent 
occurrence and applicable to a later portion of time, I still hope to 
procure for the elucidation of the vast and varied subject of my se- 
cond composition. 


A copy of this work may be consulted at Messrs. Carvill’s, in 
Broadway. 





I have still to lament my inability to procure some works illustrative | at Prescott to take the Boat. 


mm } 
£.1C | 
has characterised the first of these as a book not | 
; and that [am not chargeable with negligent in- | 


| 


July 12.) 


CHAS. H. WEBB. 





with the bes attendance, at the most reasonable rate, to be had at this Ho- 


tel—opposite the Battery. 


| A DELPHI HO, TEL.—Privat parlours and tables, for parties of Spy size, 


_ Gualy 12. 


OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfeld still continues his 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 


| made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionuble patterns to sit 


the different tastes of pareuts, he now offers to the public an exteusive assortment 
ov reedy invile linen, cravats, stifaers, gloves, suspenders, clastic belts, &c. on the 


Many ) most reasonable terms. 


Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi- 
varily attendant npon occasions of family afflictions. 
B. Goutlemen’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. {July 12. 
| yp AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Ber- 
ker master, and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will run regu- 











| larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing season. They are first Tate, fast 


sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome accommodations 
for passengers, and will always sail on the day appointed, wind and weather per- 
mitting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 Iodia-st. or to Thos. Tremlett. 


proved still so defective in many respects, that in the hope of enlarg-| _Beston, March 19, 1828. 





Gj PEAUHOAT ON Lake ONTARIO.—The public are informed that the 
steam-boat Niagara, Capt. Mosier, (Daniel Read, sniling-master) has com- 





tion of North American literature, than any or indeed all the libraries | menced ber regular trips, and will, during the present summer, leave the different 


ports as follows:—Will leave Niagara every Sunday morning «t sight o'clock, for 
Kingston aud Brockville; and arrive at Prescott on Monday eveuiog. Will leave 
Prescott for Niagara, every Wednesday, after the arrival of the Lower Canada 


of literary | Stage; calling on ber way up, at Brockville, Kingston, and York. Arrangements 


Yet | 


have been made with Messrs. Nortou & Co., Stage Proprieters, Prescott, by which 
passengers, going down, will arrive in Moutreal on ednesday; and passengers 
proceeding upwards, will, by leaving Montreal on Tuesday morning. arrive ts time 
Every endeavour has been used to render the aecom- 
modations and fare, on board, of the best description. 

N.B. To such of the cabin passengers as may express a desire to remain « day 
at York, ou their wey to Niagara, their fare in the Canada will te allowed. Vor 
freight or passage apply to the Captain om board. [July 12. 


G LANSING, Engraver, 43 Bowery, opposite the ‘Theatre. 
@ August 2.) 














“ UNS, MUSKETS, PISTOLS & OTHER FIRE ARMS.—( Caution.)—It has 
become needful to inform as well the general dealers in the ubove articles, as 


| the users of them, that a custom has obtained, and is fast increasing, of importing 


| into the Upited States from Holland and Germany, if not also from some other 





* The History of the Rise and Progress of the United States of North 
America, till the British Revolution in 1688. “By James Grahame, : 
Esq. 2vols. London. Longman & Co. 





of the contivent of Europe, fire aris intrinsically of very inferior quality, yet 
ing the nates of some of the most eminent makers in England; and these so well 
imitated as to deceive any but a most accurate judge of the commodity. 

The American public are perhaps not generally aware, that in Birmingham there 
is an Incorporated Society established for the express purpose of proving the bar- 
rels of all fire arms; the neglect of which is liable by law to severe penalties; of 
so much importance is this subject considered in Great Britain, as well to the en- 
courngement of the regular and fair trader, as to the safety of the community. _ 

It is ascertained, that North West Guns and-other descriptions of fire arms of this 
spurious character, bearing also the forged marks of this I ion, find their, 
way sanuatly in quantities into the city of New York; and the Guardians, Trustees, 
and Te of the above named society, in their capacity, hereby cau- 
tion the public against the encouragement of so decepti transacting 
tebe, g eceptive a system of 


Dated at the Proof House Hall, Banbury-st., Birmingham, the 18th April, 19% 
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Sie Alvion. 


August 2 








POBIRY. 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE BAY OF NAPLES. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLY. 
From Mr. Alaric Watts’ Poetical Album. 
_ is warm, the skyis clear, — , 
e waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear ; 
The purple noon’s transparent light 
Around its unexpanded buds; 
Like many a voice of one delight— ; 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods viii’. 
The city’s voice itself is soft, like solitude’s. 





I see the deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea weeds strown; 
I see the wavas upon the shore, 
: Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown ; 
* I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the moons-tide ocean 
Is flashing ‘round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion : : 
How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! Ihave nor hope nor bealth, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned— 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure ; 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup oe been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death, like sleep, might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying gyave its last monotony. 


Some might lament that I were cold, 
AsI, when this sweet day is goue, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grow old, 
Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament—for [am one 
Whom men love not, and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
e Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 





Tye Brana. 


Drury Lane.—Shakspeare’s comedy of “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” after having been acted for eight years as a farce, has been 
prodaged here, almost in its old proportions, with the additional at- 
traction of songs thickly interspersed among its scenes. ‘These musi- 
cal introductions do not accord so well with this play as with the 
*¢ Tempest,” the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the “ ow 

{ is 

comedy—the only play of Shakspeare which falls strictly with- 
n this descriprion—and the suarp encounter of wits leaves little time 
and gives less occasion forsung. In the part of Hortensio, disguised 
as a music master, asong or two way naturally be suggested; but 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to see ‘- Kate the cursed” stopping 
short in the midst of her rage to savour the audience witha fine 
ewe of sentiment set to music, expanding and curling her arms in 

e fashion of the Haymarket stage, and gathering them gracefully to 
her bosom to add to the effect of her final curtsey. The music on this 
occasion, by no means made amends in its own merit for the violence 


of Errors,” which have aromantic tinge in their composition. 


which it did to the text; with the exception of two of Brahams songs 


it was common place and insipid, and with this exception would have 
been better away. The text did not require its aid ; for the persona- 
Whether it would have 
wn a house, without these sugary condiments of song, which are 


ges generally “talk far above singing.” 
ra 


necessary in these enlightened days, to make Shakspeare palatable 


we cannot pretend to say ; bnt we are sure the charm of the versifi- 
cation, which is in the happiest accordance with the humour of the 
scene, was felt by all who heard it, whether they understood or not 


the exact source oftheir pleasure. Wallack’s Petrucio is his bappi 


est performance and would stamp him as a first rate comedian, if he 
There are few things so fatal to the eminence 
of a manin any one walk as his capability of success in others: for 
the world are grudging of their applause when asked for it in more 


were nothing besides. 


ways than one ; and when an artist divides his reputation, he de 
stroys it. 


His performance of this wild ungallant was full of lusty youth. gaiety 


and confidence ; he seemed to tread on air, and bid a gay defiance 
He always spoke the verse, too like a man who felt 
it with him. We have 
heard nothing fora longtime better than his delivery of the follow- | 


to mischance. 
the poetry, and wished others to enjo 


ing glorious piece of the mock heroical— 
Think you alittle din can daunt my ears? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the sea puff'd up by winds 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 
Have I not heard greatordnance in the field, 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 
Have I not in the pitched battle heard 
Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ? 
And do you tell me of a womans tongue, 
Which gives not half so great a blow to the ear, 
As will a chesnut in a farmers fire ? 


His energy inspired even Braham, who tothe amazement cf the 
audience, gave, as Hortensio, the ludicrous description of his encoun- 
ter with the shrew, with so much point and spirit, as to call forth 
more applause than any of his songs; an event which ought to be 
chronicled among the remarkable events of the year. Miss Ayton 
played Catbarine shrewdly and sharply, but her style both of acting 
and singing is the thinnest we remember. In the shorter part of the 
farce, Miss O’ Neil was charmieg and would have been far more so in 
the real play, though ber Juliet must have prevented her, success 
fon being acknowledged by the town. Cooper played Tratio with 


d sense which characterizes all his performances, and wa 
particularly happy in the discrimination which marked his actin 


when dressed out inhis master’s clothes, to which he did honour. It 
has been regretted that the introduction was not given, which would 


have been great in the drunken tinker ;—but this seems a vain regret 


for if there were nothing but the first scene, be would have made us 


If Mr. Wallack bad never played tragedy well, he would 
be thought to play comedy admirably ; but as it 1s, because he plays 
twice as much as he ought, he rarely gets half the praise he deserves. | 


“ Miss Foote has closed an engagement, during which she has lent 
a lustre to many performances, with a splendid benefit. She played 
Rosalind with her natural elegance, and with increased force, and 
a spirit of genuine gaiety ; and was admirably supported by Macrea- 
dy in Jaques, whose speech of the seven ages is the perfection of ac- 
ted description—bitting the nice medium between. an eloquent enu- 
meration of the conditions of humanity, and a mimicry of their pe- 
culiarities, His wordsare pictures which aid the imagination, with- 
out superseding its workings. 


—p— 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BYRONIANA, NO. — 

Before going abroad, Eyron took leave of his mother at South- 
well, and slept that night at Newark. She was much grieved at his 
departure. Here, again, the Poet and the Pilgrim have been con- 
founded, and Byron aceused of want of affection and feeling; Can- 
to I. opening 

“‘ Childe Harold had a mother, not forgot, 

Though parting from that moiher he did shun ; 

* * x 


If friends he had, he bade adieu to none.” 

On the contrary, Byron took a kind farewell of his friends. All of 
his friends, however, seem not to have been quite so well disposed 
towards him; for he mentions with just indignation, in the Notes to 
Canto II. of Childe Harold, the refusal of one of his noble and inti- 
mate associates to take leave of him, “‘ because he had to attend a 
relation toa milliner’s.” Besides his own servants, B. took a cou- 
rier with him to Lisbon, at wfich place he engaged another, named 
Sanguinetti, to accompany him to Gibraltar. He travelled in great 
haste ; stopping at Seville only two nights and a day, and at Cadiz 
three or four. The servants, Murray and Fletcher, and baggage, 
were sent round from Cadiz to Gibraltar by sea. At Seville, where 
it is well known they lodged in a house kept by two unmarried la- 
dies, both young and beautiful, they all slept in one small room on 
the ground floor, with pistols at their heads. At tbis time there was 
a strong feeling againsi the English, who were often butchered: Lord 
B. mentions in the Notes to Canto [. of Chile Harold, having had a 
specimen of it one night at Lisbon as he was going to the theatre.— 
Unlike most Englishmen, and especially noblemen, Byron seems to 
have been well adapted for a traveller. for he accustomed himself 
from the first to roughit. At Seville, the great Poet and his compe- 
nion were to be seen before the fire frying a piece of bacon, poach- 
ing eggs, or peeling the onions for dinner. Mr. Hobhouse soon found 
out how useless a thing an English servant is in foreign travels, and 
congratulated himself on not having taken one (see his Travels). B. 
was invited by one of the fair ladies to take his night’s rest up stairs, 
but declined, and said, ‘A d—d good joke, to go and sleep in a 
room at the top of ile house, and get our throats cut in the night!” 
From Gibraltsr they went to Malta; and thenceforward, up to the 
time of his quitting Byron to return to England, Hobhouse gives an 

account of their peregrinations. Once more alone, Byron gave 
himself up to meditation and writing, and composed his immortal 
poem of Childe Harold. Circumstances that occurred betwecn this 
period and his arrival in England in 1811 have, for the most part, 
been related by himself and others; excepting the identities of 
Childe Harold, which may possibly be noticed in another place.— 
His mother (who, during his absence, had taken up her abode at 
Newstead) was over-joyed at his safe return: her great anxiety to 
see him ayain probably hastened a compleint which, itis well known 
carried her off very shortly after his arrival, and before he had seen 

ber. Byron was informed when in London of her being unwell: 
but the surgeon did not at first pereeive any danger, and his depar- 
ture for Newstead was not, therefore, so speedy as it might have 
been. The surgeon afierwards became alarmed, and requested B. 
might be hastened down. A servant was despatched from the Ab- 
bey for this purpose; but shortly after, herladyship died; and Rush- 
ton (who was then at the Abbey) was sent oa horseback after him 
with the information, and overtook him near Nottingham; so that 
B. knew of her death before he left London. She was forty-six years 
of age.* Byron was tor some time after his return at an hotel in 
St. James’s Street; then at one Dolby’s. a hatter; then he took a 
house, No. 4, Bennett Street; whence he removed into the Albany, 
on the ground floor of the mansion. Al! his establishment there was 
»| Pletcher and Rushton, and a female servant. 

From this time till!) s marriage, it is well known that Byron en- 
tered into ali the amuse:nents of fashionable life, and became a dis- 
tinguished character in society. In D’Israeli’s work on the Literary | 
Character—where it is observed, that Byron, as well as Alfieri, was 
»| rarely seen in his own brilliant circle—he himself makes a MS. note, 
ihat, ‘this was not the case: I have been but too much in that cir- 
cle: especially in 1812-13-14.” 

Here we leave him till that unfortunate period of his life, when he 





The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where friendship’s or love's softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in wo; 

But friend or lover I have none, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


I go! but wheresoe’er I flee 

There’s not an eye will weep for me, 
There’s not a kind congenial heart 
Where I can claim the meanest part; - 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone; 
Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 


To think of every early scene— 

Of what we are, and what we’ve been— 
Would whelm some softer hearts with wo: 
But mine, alas ! has stood the blow, 

Yet still beats on as it begun 

And never truly loves but one. 


And who that dear, loved one may be 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see ;— 

And why that love was early crost, 
Thou knowest the best—I feel the most: 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have lovee so long, and loved but one. 


I’ve tried another's fetters, too, 

With charms, perchance, as fair to view ; 
And I would fain have loved as well— 
But some unconquerable spell 

Forbade my bleeding breast to own 

A kindred care for aught but one. 


*T would soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 

Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 

For him who wanders o’er the deep,— 
Though wheresoe’er my bark may run, 

I love but thee—I love but one. 





- SS 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. , Days of — = from , Days of sailing from 
| | New York. Liverpool. 

No.1. New York, ‘Bennet, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Janel6, Oct. 16, 
4. York, \De Cost, “8 “ & * Bi “ 24, “ 24, & Oe 
3. Manchester, \W.Lee,jr., “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, 
2. Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaff,| “ 24, “ 24, © Q) « 8 « 8 & B 
1. Wm. Thompson|Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, Le Se * 6 ¢ Oe ee 6 ot 8 
3. N.skip Caledonia Rogers, | “14, “ 16, “« 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
2. N.ship John Jay,\Holdrege,} “ 24, “ 24, “ 24; “ 8 «© 8 & 8, 
1. Cunada, /Graham, jMar. 1, July !1,Nov. i,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Napoleon, Sanit, | “ & * & “ Bi * 24, % Bs. 28, 
3. Florida, Tinkham,! “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, Harris, | cm em Rm FF RY ESB, 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,; “ 8 ‘ 8 ‘“ &,| ‘ 24, “ 24, % 24, 


, 
3. Britannia, Marshall, | ‘‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16, | June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1, 
2. Silvanus Jenkins Allen, oT, 2." fn * | « Ee. 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
guineas: ueluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephew:, 97 Beekman-street, 
No. 2, New Line. —Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sain] Hicks & Sons.— 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Giiunel!l & ¢ o. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Crepper,Benson & Co. 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


2d. Line,Wm. and 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing .s:om Days of sailing from 

| New York. Havre. 
No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, Hathaway’ Aug. 1, Nov. 15. Sept.15.Jan. 1, 
Old Lit®—Sully, \J.R.Macy, Dec. 1,Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15,Sept.15, 
i. Fdw. Quesnel, |Hawkins, Aug. 15, Dec. 1, Oct. 3, Jan. 15, 









































2.Don Quixote, |Whuitall, , Sept 1, “ 15, “ 15,Feb. 1, 
Old Line—Frs. First, W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, June’, Oct. 15, 
1. Bayard, ‘Butman, Sept.15, Jon. 1,—-—- Nov. 1 Web. 15, 
2. Chas. Carroll Clark, Oct. 1, * 35, — ““ 15,Mar. 1, 
Olid Line—Montane, |Smith, (Feb. 1,June1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.July 15, Nov.15, 
1. Chariemague, Robinson, Oct.15, Feb. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 15, 
2. France, {Funk, July 15, Nov. 1, Sept. Dee. 15, 


Old Line—HenrilV.. 1. B. Pell, ‘Nov. 1,Mur. 1, July 1, Dec. 15,Ap’l.15, Aug 15, 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depuu, 63 Washington street, New York. Agents 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Cras- 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre, 2, 
E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


4 NEW-YO2! AND LONDON PACKETS. 





-| married ; and shall attempt, in the next Number, to throw some light | 
upon a separation, round which so much mystery has been woveu, | 
and of which so many false and absurd reports have been spread. 
Upon his departure from England, Byron wrote the following 
beautiful and tender verses, which may well stand in comparison 


thee well, and if forever.” 


’Tis done! and shivering in the gale 

: The bark unfurls her sna@vy sail ; 

And whistling o’er the bended mast, 
Loud sings on high the tresh’ning blast- 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


But could I be what I have heen, 

And could [see what Lhave seen— 
Could I repose npon the breast 

Which once my warmest wishes blest, 
Ishould not seek another zone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


"Tis long since I beheld that eye 
Which gave me bliss or misery ; 
And | have striven, butin vain, 
Never io think of it again; 

For though I fly from Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 





As some lone bird without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate ; 

Tlook around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face: 
And even in crowds I’m still alone, 
Because J cannot love but one. 


And I will crossthe whitening foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home : 

s Till I forget a false fair face, 

g I ne‘er shall find a resting place : 

My own dark thoughts | eannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one. 


ae 


* These particulars are stated thus minutely, as an incorrect ac- 





tommmeomoret and if he hadsat in judgment on the whole during | count hes one forth on this matter; and the writer conceives, that 


ance, the audience would have attended to the comedy by 


proxy, and have sean nothing but the great spectator. 


every thing relating to Byron is of sufiicient importance to be deter- 
mined with accuracy, 


Ships. vicoters. | Days of saihng from | Days of seiling from 
New York. London. 
Brighton, Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|/Feb. 25, June25, Oct. 25 
Columbia, Delano, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, Nov.25, 
Coriathian, Chadwick) Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, Ap’). 25, Aug.25, Dec.25, 


Leeds, Sprague, | Ap’l. 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,'May 25, Sep.25, Jun. 25 

Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guinces: from London, thirty-fite 
guineas : including beds. bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York.— 


. . sala ° ) Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 
with the celebrated lines on a similar subsequent occasion,—“ Fare | ‘ 


N. B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re= 
eiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 


BOSTON 41ND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. Duy3 of sailing from Days of sailing from 
Boston. Liverpool. 
Boston, Mackay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,'Feb. 20, June £0, Oct. 20, 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. 20, 
Dover, Bursley,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 20, Sept.20, Jan. 20, 
Amethyst, Nye. Mar. 1, July 1. Nev. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec. 20, 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day of 
February, March, July and August, and at such other times as they may be re- 
uired. 
’ Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of every de- 
scription, Thirty guineas to. and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 
Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J.D. Thornley C. 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 


*.* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 
well found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every comfort 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unremitting at 
tention shewn by the captains and officers on the voyage. 
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